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olumnia (Miss Ellen Terry). Coriolanus (Sir Henry Irving). 
“CORIOLANUS ’ AT THE LYCEUM. 
Votumsta: ‘* He turns away! Down, ladies ; let us shame him with our knees? 


Drawn By 8. Beca. 
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Discard the wine-list, and give us beer— 
see that an Austrian doctor has tested the 
effect of beer on children by setting them sums in simple 
addition. He announces that ot beer 
upset the arithmetic. Let him join us under the coloured 
lumps, and he will see us add up the bill with the utmost 


entertainment. 
pure beer! | 
glass 


even one 


expertness and despatch, 


1 notice an amiable confthct in the 7'éines between the 
advocates of classical education and the champions of 
modern languages. ‘* An Old attributes to 


the classics the keenness and versatility with which our 


Salopian “ 


administrators, especially in India, grapple with knotty 
problems. ‘*A Public 
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The last question is, perhaps, the most searching. In 
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PLAYHOUSES. 


LYCEUM, 


THE 


‘‘CORIOLANUS, AT THE 


Records of the Lyceum revival of ‘+ Coriolanus” will pro- 
bably note the occasion as one of grand spectacular display, 
not one of great acting. It is difficult to see why Sir 
Ifenry Irving should have selected a Shaksperean tragedy 
suchas this, which, though it lends itself well to scenic mag. 
niticence, affords leading parts so entirely unsuited to cither 
hisown or Miss Hllen Terry's personality. The pictorial efforts 
of the production are, of course, uniformly beautiful, though 
it is questionable whether Sir L. Alma-'l'adema’s designs 
do not ascribe too superb an aspect to early Roman costume 
Still, Mr. Hawes Craven, in landscape 
settings illustrative of the Roman Volscian eaimps, 
and Mr. Ifrker, in illustrations of the Forum and the 
( apitol, lave carried the id very 
and the stage - management s achieved 
in the grouping of the plebeian crowd 
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characters of Coriolaius and Volumnia are wholly anti- 
pathetic to their respective interpreters. 
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or the fiercely individualistic temper, needed for the rcle of 
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ee ee eee ‘OUR HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAVURES. | 


Sport has not escaped the agitations that have been dis- 

turbing other fields of our national activities. The 

nineteen - hundred, last of the old) century, will be New OMlustrated 

remembered in sporting tablets as the veur of revolu- Swingnavus 

tions and reforms. The experiments of the M.C.C., though 

not very happy in themselves, are doubtless forerunners of 

others that will bring refreshment to jaded cricket. The 

Rovel and Ancient, yielding to the clamour of the new and 

noble army of Southern ‘* gowffers,” have promulgated a 

revised set of rules. ‘The introduction of the starting- 

machine is the most obvious, but one only, of the revolutions 

of the yvear on the Turf. We have just seen in the 

present year the abolition of the Royal Buckhounds, 

and it is evident that the sensational bags made 

nowadays by a few shooters have directed the frowning 

brows of the reformers to what most of them speak of 

ignorantly as the * battue.”” The * new humanitarianism” 

would seem at present to be the vost powerful, though 

not the most reasonable, of reforming influences. — But 

the others also are active. The last improvement on 

firearms has not yet Deen made; so that we may look, 

for example, for an inereased clement of marksiman- 

ship in future game-shooting. It is usual to contend 

that the introduction of that element has been a loss, 

not a gain, to natural history. But this is perhaps to 

mix up two separa‘e, distinct things, and, at any rate, natural 

history itself affords a justification for the newer methods 

in shooting. Again, the game laws are not unassailable: 

they will be subjected in time, we may be certain, to 

reforms more or less drastic, and the more or less drastic 

will be the resulting changes in sport. And the mention 

of partridges is sufficient to suggest the obvious connection 

between sport and agriculture, which is not likely to be 
ein years to come than it has been in the past. 
have not exhausted, however, all the causes of ISG EDWARD 

reforms in our sport There are others, as, for example, ‘ fi 

the cloverness of the quarry. When the angler speaks of | RUA - 

the fish having been educated, he is speaking literally. | pyotograynres now ready, from the Painting by T.. Sub tier me 

Trout know, so to say, every move on the board. This is | ¢ ch: size with margin, <2in, by 20in. Aitist’s rr ‘ol ; ache 4 

no new thing. There have been artful fish from the days 2A is, each, ; 

of Mr. Thomas Barker, and long before, and it is doubtful it 

in ny esse ntial (in minor matters they have done wonders 

the fishing-tackle manufacturers have improved upon what 

our fathers told us. But it is truer every day that the more 

the fish compel the angler to delicate methods, the more does 

id none other, a point 
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the angler make delicate methods, 
of honour, That is a finer spirit than the ‘ new humani- 
tarianism.” 

Butit isthe democratising of sport, an entirely new con- 
dition, that is the great cause of recent changes. A writer 
in Blackwood’s Magazine elaborates the point ingeniously in 
regard to golf. The new rules of the Royal and Ancient 
uequiesce in changes in the game which are easy to 
follow. Golf has spread from Scotland to England, to 
America—to every corner of the globe, in fact, where it is 
possible to dig a trench (called a bunker), build a wall 
called a hazard), and pl int-n flag (called a putting-green f 
That is change the first. Change the second is that whereas 
golf was a match betweem opponents, now it is a game 
which each man plays to his own check. Not ostensibly, 
for two men will still set out to play amateh. But such is 
the lust fora record that while they are playing a hole-game, 
each is keeping. a-medal-play score for himself. So that 
there is not one match, but five: the first between the two 
men, for holes; two more, played by each man in strokes 











against Mr. Bogey ; and two more still, played by each 
man against his own record. It may be merely a mutter 
of national character, as the Waga writer seems-to suggest, 
but when we reflect that golf, though a Seottish game, 
was not universally played in Scotland, and that now, pane € 
when it is, it develops along the same lines as in England, oo Nad tek uF 

prefer to account for the change by the popularising The Vhotogravure, measming with mount 22in. by 30in 











we 
of the game. 
spectacle to tuke P it in, but as an exercise to be watched, 
works greater wonders still. The spectator as an over- 
is a new thing. Sir Walter 


The democratising of a game, not as a ind 100 Artist's Proofs at £1 1s. each. 


whelming element in sport 1s 
used to describe himselt 

No fisher 
But a well-wi-her 

To the gan 
That is an excellent attitude; but one can have too much 
of a good thine, and the number of ‘* well-wishers who are 
10 fishers”? is excessive at present. Your popular well- 
wishers are ready ¢ nough to draw upon their pockets, but 
they must have fun for their money. That very often 
means, among other things, profe-sionalism and a gate— 
especially a gate. Review once more the recent changes 
is wonderful how many the gate will 
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THE THIRD OF OUR SERIES OF RECORD NUMBERS. 


THE RECORD NUMBER 


QUEEN VICTORIAS REIGN 


Forms an excellent third to our Histeric:] Series of Grent 
Special Numbers, and presents many new and attracti 
features, 


The Number will contain 
AN INDIA PROOF OF THE PORTRAIT OF 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


By BENJAMIN CONSTANT, which has been commanded 
by the King for exhibition at the Royal Academy 


ALSO 


FOURTEEN INDIA PROOF 
AND OTHER PHOTOGRAVURES, 


Illustrating Important Events in Queen Victoria’s Life, 
and in the Life of Edward YII., 
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THE LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


By Mrs. Belloc-Lownd:s, 


The Price will be 5s., and Orders can now be received 
by Newsagents, 
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MURILLO'S “IMMACULATE 
Soult f t Hos ; 


(rinie is often the result of suggestion. 
It seems possible to trace the germ 
of the plot of the stolen * Duchess of 
Devonshire’ to a world-famous theft 
in Spain some eighteen, months before. 
Of all its treasures Seville prizes most 
Murillo’s painting of the ‘‘ Appearance 
of the Christ Child to Saint Anthony of 
Padua” in the baptistery chapel of its 
Cathedral. With its eighteen feet of 
height and ten of width, it is the largest 
the master’s canvases, and had ths 
l of being painted in his 
‘yaporoso” manner. The 

Vellington wanted to buy 

ich gold as would cover 

surface, about £43,000. The 
picture was protected by curtains, 
und when on the morning of Nov. 5, 
1874, the sacristan went to draw them, 
his heart turned sick at the sight that 
imet his eyes. The figure of St. Anthony 
had been cut from the frame and was 
The Government made a great 


9 
gone! 


effort, at once sending photographs and 
descriptions of the missing fragment to 
its representatives the world over; but 
at the height of the sensation the thief 


CONCE 


CORREGGIO’S “‘ PENITENT MAGDALEN.” 


coolly walked on. board a 
steamer at Cadiz with his 
plunder on his shoulder. 
On Jan. 2 of the follow- 
ing year, Mr. William 
Schaus, a prominent art- 
dealer of New York, was 
visited by a Spaniard 
calling himself Fernando 
Garcia, who told of a family 
heirloom, a genuine 
Murillo, that, under 
pressure of adversity, he 
wished to part with. Mr. 
Schaus recognised the widely 
sought St. Anthony, and ne- 
gotiations for the purchase 
of the picture for $250 
were completed, and Garcia 
and the painting turned 
over to the Spanish Consul. 
The miscreant was taken 
to Havana, examined, and 
afterwards, for some reason, 
set at liberty. The frag- 
ment was carefully restored 
by the painter Cubells, 
and October 30, 1875, was 
observed en fete by the 
Sevillians in honour of the 
recovery of their treasure. 
The Duke of Aleudia 
and General Dessoles were 
among those who enriched 
themselves during the Pen- 
insular War at the vast 
Spanish storehouse of artis- 
tic wealth; but their acts 
were mere peccadillos com- 
pared with those of Marshal 
Soult. It may truly be said 
of him that he kept one eve 
on beautiful paintings and 
the other on the Duke of 
Wellington. The Marshal 
was not only a great con- 
noisseur, but a keen man of 
business, and when in 1813 
the French Government 
compelled the  restorat 
to rightful owners of mt 
of this stolen property, 
was able to prove a 


title to his plunder. 


From 
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MURILLO'S 
A 


Stolen from the Dresden Gallery in 1788 ; recovered in four days. 


T U R 


E 





BIRTH OF 


ult froma ¢ 


VELA 


THE VIRGIN.” 


Yonvent in Seville. 


the Sacristy of the Hospital de los 
Venerabiles Sacerdotes in Neville. the 
Mirshal stole the great ** Immaculate 
Conception” of the Louvre, the lest 
known of all Murillo’s works. 

In a Sevillian convent hung a 
‘Birth of the Virgin,” one of the 
most graceful and beautiful of Mumllo’s 
compositions: it went with the rest to 
grace the Soult collection. 

‘lhe great full-length Velasquez 
portrait of Vhilip IV. was a theft 
by General LDessoles from the Dalace 
at Madrid. It is now in the National 
Gallery. 

In 1788 there disappeared from 
the Zwinger, in Dresden, Correggio’s 
‘+ Penitent Magdalen,” Van der Werff's 
‘* Judgment of Paris,” and a portrait 
by Seybold. ‘the whole city assisted 
in the search. At the end of four 
days a box was found near the gallery 
containing the Seybold and Van der 
Werff, and this led to the recovery 
of the Correggio, concealed in the attic 
of a house in the poor quarter of the 
town. The paintings had been stolen 
simply for the jewels set in their frames. 


SQUEZ’ “ PHILIP IV.’ 


bstracted by General Dessoles from the Palace at Madrid, 
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A RS EUNA IL A T 7 UO & Wit Gg ae. 


Visti dae 


CASTING SIX-INCH SHELLS FOR NAVAL GUNS. 


Drawn sy ALLAN STEWART, 





PERSONAT.. 

The King, before coming to town from Windsor to meet 
the Queen on her return from Denmark and Germany, 
received at the Castle a loyal address of condolence from 
the Military Knights of Windsor. On the following day, 
Sunday, His Majesty, who was accompanied by Princess 
Victoria, arrived at Marlborough Ilouse, and soon after- 
wards drove to Victoria Station to meet Queen Alexandra, 
their Majesties receiving an enthusiastic welcome from 
the crowds assembled on the route to Marlborough 
House. On Monday the King received the deputa- 
tion of German officers, General von Moitke and Lieutenant 
Usedom and Colonel Surteis, from the Emperor William’s 
Court who came to submit field-service uniforms and 
equipment for his inspection. Lord Roberts and General 

Sir Henry Trotter were present. 
Eden Upton Eddis, a painter whose achievements 
tl t bygone generation, was born nearly 
hinety years ago, 
and as an 
Academy student 
worked under 
Turner as a 
visitor, and was a 
Gold Medallist in 
1828. Among the 
best known of his 
earlier subject- 
pictures were 


** The 


rather to a 


Sisters,” 
“Ruth and 
Naomi,” and 
“The Raising 
ol. 8 &@27 as 8 
Daughter.” But 
his chief employ- 
ment was that of 
portrait - painter, 
in which capacity 
he had sittings 
trom Macaulay 
and S ¥ dne 7 
Smith. ILis 
ictures of 

» of ** Going 
»sunis—secure d a 
» Academy for 
his retirement 

. he continued to 
near Guildford. 
1d patron in the 


members of the 


bought 
» a publisher, but 
hen he approached 
othing but the title, 


Moreover, he 


who died on 
the youngest 
of the late 
IIon. and Rev. 
Gerald Valerian 


ing on board the 
Custor, he took 
part in the attack 
on Caiffa, Jaffa, 
and St. Jeanne 
d’Are. During the 
same operations 
he rendered signal 
service in throw- 
ing into the sea, 
in full view of five 
hundred men of 
Egyptian 
five 
commanded 

officers 

to the 

s decorated. During 
he served at the 


intendent of Ports- 


runs 


Commander-in-Chief of the North 

Indian ion, and Commander of 

ron. He was for five years Commander- 

yal Indian 
Admiralty from 1877 to 1879, when he 

1 the retired list with a good-service pension. 
*rench has been ¢ iptured again. This time he 
t ] hundred of his men. The 
rht it necessary to deny the story. 

~ ‘The Boers will go on capturing Generali 
are greatly afraid of him, and tales 
] en the burghers and the 


do much 
i Se , 


rha 
3, and 
agsures them that the British 
Ilis friends have 


nurder linn, and this 
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Colenbrander, in command of 
is a man of many adven- 
tures. In busi- 

he i 


Colonel Johann W. 


Kitchener’s Fighting Scouts, 


Director of 

Colenbrander 

Matabeleland 

Development 

Company, and has 

held several 

positions of trust 

under the Char- 

tered Company. 

Born at Pine- 

town, Natal, in 

1862, he is of 

Dutch extraction, 

and is a linguist 

whose powers 

were put to tho 

when he 

as inter- 

to the 

Matabele Envoys 

to England in 

ISSY. lle speaks 

Zulu likea native, 

with whom, at the request ot 

Mr. Rhodes, he remained white the Chartered Company's 

Pioneer Force passed through Matabeleland. He ha 

seen service with the Natal Guides, and five years ago 

he organised and officered ** Colenbrander’s * His 

address in times of perce is Bulawayo, Rhodesia; but 
latterly he has very often been * no home.” 


The recovery of 
the theory that the port it that of Lads 
Foster. After tl I I t! 
married Lady } tl oster. But le that 
happened Gainsborough was dead. He may have painted 
Lady Elizabeth Foster before her marriage to the Duke, 
or he may have painted Georgiana, or he may have painted 
neither.. When the picture is exhibited, you will pay yout 
shilling, and take your choice. 


Comm tnd 


is a friend of Lobengula, 
] 


JOVS, 


oC. 
us started 
Elizabeth 


fifth Duke 


Gainsbo1 rh weit l 


fore 
Lore 


Sergeant Donald IF 
Highlanders. is to receive from. the 
Buta short 
has f 


rmer, of the 1st Battalion Cameron 

m tl King the Victoria 
(ross. 
time 


his 
During 

attack on General 

Clements’ camp at 
ooitgedacht, in 
recember 1900, 
dAeutenant Sandi- 


ands, of 


with 


‘ 
landers, with 
fifteen men, went 


Istance 


survivors rardel V.C. for Gallantry 
being already 
wounded. The 
itv at a rang i bout twentv 
suunding five. five 
He was _ perfectl; 
Farmer advanced to him, and 
close and heavy fire, to a place of 
After that 
and, though he 
bullets, was eventually ta 


M. Waldeck-Rousss 


v, hidden by 1 


fas one. wi ergeaut 
carried hin away under 
comnparative sa ety. 
line, 
seemed to . 


h ive a 
ken prisoner by the Boers. 


to Antibes las done him 
so much good that he cured. This must 
be disappointing to the Nationalist journal which 
announced with «a great show of authority that his resigna- 
tion of the Premiership was imminent, and that he would 
be succeeded by M. Deleassé. 


+ = porte to be 


] 


in his 


wickshire. 
third son of 
late Mr. J. C 
burn JTlood, 
entered the Army 
when he was 
seventeen, and 
forty , 
rvice y 
pl ice d on the 
Unemployed 
“upernumerary 
List. His record 
during that 
period includes 
active service in 
the Punjab Cam- 
paign of 1845-49, 
and during the 
Indian Mutiny. 
Ile commanded a 


tue fort of Jh Was present att 
Beeum’s 
sanding 


“final 


the storming and was dangerously 
{th Punjab Infantry in 


ition held by the Moulvis. 


wounde d when 
the assault o 


General Hood received the special thanks of the Governor- 
General in Council for his services in the ficld. He 
married, in 1879, the daughter of Mr. 8. Mackay, and 
widow of the Rev. P. G. Bentley, but became a widower 
some six years uLgo, 


The Report of the Committee on the Civil List confirm 
the statements already made. The new Civil List is 
£470,000 a year, £85,000 more than its predecessor 
but after certain deductions, the net increase is £67,000, 
and if the pensions of servants of the late Queen ar 
set aside, the inerease is further reduced to £42,000 
ayear. It is not surprising that the only member of the 
Committee who objected to the new arrangements was 
Mr. Labouchere, who proposed that Queen Alexandra 
should have £30,000 a year, instead of £50,000, and that 
no other change in the old Civil List should be made. 


New Ministers for China are still, or have till lately 
Leen, the need of various Kuropean countries. Unlike oun 
own Sir Claude 
MacDonald, M. 

Pichon, the well- 

known IT’rench 

Minister at 

Peking, is to leave 

the East alto- 

gether, and to 

return to Europe. 

ILis place at 

Peking is to be 

filled by M. Be: 

who left Paris 

fortmght ago 

the steam - ship 

Laos for the seat 

of his future 

diplomacy. The 

portrait of his 

Excelleney repro- 

duces a photo- 

graph taken only 

a few hours before 

he left Paris, and M. Bea 

is therefore, lke 
himself, emphatic- 
aly ‘*down to 


ew French Minister 


date.” 


for the despatch of a man of 
Eastern capital, which has become the 
s likely for some time to be-—the se of 
of Parliament of the Western Vowe1 


taients 
nonce 


seen 


It is said that Bishop Winnington-Ingram 5 appointment 
to the diocese of London was the result of a con prowi 
between the King and Lord Salisbury. The King wante 
to appoint the Bishop of Winchester, who declined the offe: 
Then the King wv 
while Lord Sahisbury 
] interesting, 


on the ground of pilysical infirmity. 
n favour of the Bishop of Rochester, 
uvoured the Bishop of Newcastle. ‘The story i 
yut probably invented. 


i 
i 
| 


The pestilent weather has greatly irritated th 
wen in Paris. One of them offers £2000 for 
of *‘a fine month.” Unlu kily, science C: 
weather, not make it. 
seneral Alexander Robert Badcock, C.1 


icutenant-{ I 
Council 


o has been appointed a member of thie 
in sue 
ion to the late 

11 Donald 

stewart, j i , 

third son 

late Mr. 

Badcoe 

Wheatleig 

Taunton. 


xt 
Wi 


COeSSIOL 


unde. 

Vaughan ré and li 
IS6l went out 
from Addiscombe 
to India, where 
he has had a now 
long and dis- 
tinguished career. 
Joining the 
Indian Staff 
Corps in 1868, he 


w Member « 
termaste 
General in India. Ile received two breve idl : 3. for 
his services in the Afghan War of 1878-80; and he was 
made a C.S... in 1895: He was principal Commissariat 
officer to Lord Rol the Kabul Campaign, 
including the famous march to Kandahar. Obviously 
General Badcock will bring to the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India a large store of ability and a very wide 


4 ‘ 


erts throughout 


ce 


Mademoiselle ZAélinine, who brave ly intercepted th.e 
bullet tired by her friend Vera Gelo at Professor Emile 
Deschanel, has died of her wound. Ier funeral was the 
occasion of «a remarkable demonstration of respect. What 
is to be done with Vera Gelo is quite clear, but a 
French jury will probably aequit her on account of her 
for the dead woman. Irrelevant sentiment goes a 
French trial. Meanwhile the brother of 
Vera Gelo a daily visit of consolation in 


not 


evict 
long way in a 
the victim pays 
prison. 

In these day s when 
in our magazine literature, 
standards of literary excellence 
upheld by Chambers’s Journal. Vhi 
ot the non-iilustrated magazine Blackwood, can 
-ti!l claim the charm of freshness und originality, which 
inake it a force to be respected, expe cially in times when 
we are likely to be overwhelined with reading which is not 
in a pecuniary sense alone cheap. 


cute hper hy ideal is too evident 
it is refreshing to find the old 

apart from heaviness. 
his publication, the oldest 


except 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE TOULON FETES. 
The fétes at Toulon are said by some to be the 
forerunners, and by others the seal, of a 
Franco-Italian alliance. History perhaps hardly 
confirms the sanguine view sometimes taken by 
onlookers at national functions and interchanges 
of friendliness of the sort. Our own great 
International Mxhibition of fifty years ago did 
vot, for example, inaugurate a_ perpetual 
liuropean peace. Nothing but good, though of 
sinaller degree, can, however, come from such 
cyents as those which at Toulon last week added 
to the gaiety of two nations. Under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Genoa, the Italian fleet 
entered the harbour of ‘Toulon, and had a very 
cordial reception. President Loubet, his 
way to greet the Duke, had a memorable journey. 
At Nice, where he placed a wreath on the tomb 
of Gambetta, visited the harbour and hospitals, 
und took lunch with the Council General of the 
Department, he received the gratifying news 
that the Russian fleet had put into Villefranche 
in order to salute him. This act of courtesy, 
needless to say, nadea most favourableimpression 
in Paris, and everybody praised the little speech 
in which Admiral Birileff drank ‘‘ to the health 
of the President, to the prosperity of La Belle 
l'rance, my second Fatherland, and to the glory of the 
French Navy and Army.” M. Loubet arrived at ‘Toulon on 
board the French ironclad Sf. Louis, which steamed down 
the line of Italian war-ships. Visits between the Duke 
of Grenoa and the President were exchanged; and the arsenal. 
in which M. Loubet gave a banquet to the guests of 
lrance, resounded with words of amity. The Duke drank 


on 


4 TOAD IN FLINT, DISCOVERED AT LEWES: THE BOULDER 


In the » f Mr. Dawson, Ue 
to ** the President, the Navy, the Army, and the people 
of France,” an order of precedence worth remarking. The 
President then referred to the fact that the Queen-Regent 
of Spain had sent ‘tone of her fine irouclads to give a 
cordial greeting to France, the friend of Spain.” Captain 
Diaz was duly complimented, and the health of the Spanish 
* Wine, Que en-Regent, Navy, and Nation ” was enthusi- 
astically honoured. The health of the French Navy itself 
was then proposed, with an 

allusion by the President to 

‘‘the same spirit of honour, 

the same habit of discipline, 

the same passion for danger, 

establishing a noble brother- 

hood among the navies of all 

nations.” 

A TRAIN IN THE 
SEA, 

Ou Wednesday, April 10, a 
woods train on the harbour 
branch of the North British 
line at Kirkaldy got beyond 
control. It dashed down the 
incline at a great speed, and 
the engine and three of the 
wagons plunged over the pier- 
head into the sea. The other 
part of the train remained 
on the pier. The engine- 
driver had a narrow escape, 
holding to his post to the 
last, and jumping clear only 
when he saw his position hope- 
less. Our Illustration shows 
the engine as it lies half-sub- 
merged in thesea. The work 
of removal is now going on. 


A TOAD IN FLENT. 
A remarkable flint boulder 
has been discovered at Lewes. 
an. is now in the 
sion of Mr. Charles 


posses- 
Dawson, 


THE 


A TRAIN 
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Vhito. BE. W. 


TORPEDO-DESTROYER ‘ DASHER,” DAMAGED IN 


F’.G.S., 


found 


of Uckfield. In a cavity within the boulder was 
a full-grown toad, which must, when youne, have 
entered the hole in the stone by a small aperture, There 
the unfortunate prisoner waxed = to and 
probably he may have died of chagrin on finding that 
he had delayed lis exit too long, for the hole afterwards 
became silted up. The boulder, which is shown in section, and 


adolescence, 


also with the pieces replaced, was exhibited at the last meet- 


ing of the Linneean Society, and is eventually to be placed 
in Mr. Heury Willett’s collection at the Brighton Museum. 


LACROSSE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
In the North v. South lacrosse match at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday afternoon last week, the North won by 





Ph to 


THE SEA: CURIOUS RAILWAY ACUCLDENT AT EIRKALDY 


IN 


Showing the 


Millivaie 


COLLISION. 


A TOAD IN FLINT: THE HOLLOW BOULDER 


to four, The amuny spect: 
Duke of Argyll, President of the 
‘The North how 


seven goals tors 
included the 
Southern Assvciation. 
won the annual match for ten consecutive 
years, but the Duke was not downcast 
to congratulate the winners on what he des- 
cribed as the best-pliyved game he had witnessed 
since he Jeft Canada. The difference between 
the Indian and the iMnglish metheds of playing 
was also the subject of an allusion which 
was wholly complimentary to the latter. The 
lacrosse mutch was instituted in 1877, and has 
been played annually since 1882. 


too 


THE * DASHER” IN COLLISION, 


On April 15, while several torpedo - boat des- 
troyers were mancuvring off St. Alban’s Head, 
one of the vessels, the Dasher, came into collision 
with another of the flotilla, and liad her bows 
stove in. ‘The Archer and Avg/er immediately 
escorted the damaged boat into Swanage Bay, 
where it was feared might have to be 
beached, although steam and hand pumys 
were kept going continually in order to 
keep her afloat. The destroyer which col- 
lided with the Dusher was also very 

and put into Kimmeridge. 


damaged, 
Dasher is a twin screw torpedo destroyer 
t@- power is SSuO under 


she 


225 tons. Her indicated lo: 
forced draught. 


CASTING SIX-INCH SHELLS AT WOOLWICIUI. 
The casting of shells at Woolwich Arsenal is not. perbaps, 


the greatest sight of our cluef military factory. but it is 
sulficiently interesting and picturesque. Our Artist has 


WITH THE PIECES REPLACED. 


hole by which the toad is suppocel to I 


depicted the casting of 6-inch shells for naval guns. 
the ground the moulds stand in groups of about a deze 
und the molten metal is brought from the furnace 
trolleys in a cauldron, which is then slung by chains from 
uwerane. As the cauldron is brought opposite each mould, 
two men tilt the vessel up with the two-handled | 


On 


levers 

attached to each side, and pour in the metal until if is 

level with the top of the mould. After the shell has 
cooled (a process which takes 
a considerable time), it is 
removed from the matrix. 
The casting is, of course, very 
rough, and has to be turned 
on a lathe, trimmed, and 
fitted before it acquires the 
splendid finish and polish 
which characterise the 
modern projectile. 


RESTORATION 

AT CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 
The north - west tower of 
Chichester Cathedral, which 
was dedicated on Tuesday by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in presence of a large 
eregation, has Leen rebuilt at 
acost of £8009. The old tower 
18 supposed to lave fallen 
about the year 1634, and an 
effort to rebuild, made some 
time ago, was frustrated ly 
the more immediate necd for 
restoring and strengthening 
the existing structure. The 
design prepared by the late 
Mr. J. Ju. Pearson, with 
certain modifications, has 
been ultimately carried out 
by his son Mr. Frank Pearson. 
The tower is 100ft. high, 
about @4ft. s yuare, 18 open 
to the Cathedral, and has 
taken between two and three 
years to erect. 


con 


ied by Dy. Mathieson, Edintnirgh. 


PIER. 
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CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL AND ITS NEW NORTH-WEST TOWER. 


Puotrocrapus py G. Hr Jones, EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE SPECIFIED. 
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FE NEW NORTH-WEST TOWER, 


¥ THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ON APRIL 16. 


THE NORMAN DOORWAY, 
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THE CAMPANILE. 


THE SAXON MONUMENT. THE BISHOP’S WALK 
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By E,. NESBIT. 





& 


The WTWlould-be-Goods. 
| THE BENEVOLENT BAR. 


: Illustrated by Arthur H. Buckland. 












Ih tramp Was very dusty about the feet and legs, and 

7 his clothes were very ragged and dirty, but he had 

cheerful twinkly grey eyes, and he touched his cap 

to the girls when he spoke to us, though a little as 
though he would rather not. ; 

We were on the top of the big wall of the Roman Ruin 
in the Three ‘Tree Pasture. We had just concluded a severe 
siege with bows and arrows—the ones that were given us 
to make up for the pistol that was confiscated after the sad, 
but not sinful, occasion when it shot a fox. 

To avoid accidents that you would be sorry for after- 
wards, Oswald, in his thoughtfulness, had decreed that 
everyone was to wear wire masks. 

Luckily there were plenty of these, because a man who 
lived in the Moat House once went to Rome, where they 
throw hundreds-and-thousands at each other in play, and 
call it a Comfit Battle, or Battaglia di Confetti (that’s real 
Italian). And he wanted to get up that sort of thing 


among the village people, but they were too beastly. slack, . 


so he chucked it. 
And in the 
with him 


the masks he 


Rome, 


attic 
from 


were wire 


which 


brought 


home wear to 


people 





prevent the nasty comfits getting in their mouths and 
eyes. 

So all armed to the teeth with masks and 
arrows, but in attacking or defending a fort your real 


we were 


strength is not in your equipment, but in your power of 


shove. Oswald, Alice, Noél, and Denny defended the 
fort. We were much the strongest side, but that was how 


Dickie and Oswald picked up. 

The others got in, it is true, but that was only because 
an arrow hit Dickie on the nose, and it bled quarts as usual, 
though hit only through the wire mask. Then he put into 
dock for repairs, and while the defending party weren’t 


[Copyright by E. Nesbit in Great Britain and the United States.] 


looking he sneaked up the wall at the back and shoved 
Oswald off, and fell on top of him. So that the fort, now 
it had lost its gallant youn® leader, the life and soul of 
the besieged party, was of course soon overpowered and 
had to surrender, 

Then we sat on the top, and ate some peanuts Albert's 
uncle brought us a bag of from Braidstone when he went 
to fetch away the Roman pottery we tried to sell the 
Antiquities with. 

The battle was over, and peace raged among us as 
we sat in the sun on the big wall and looked at the fields, 
all blue and swimming in the heat. We saw the tramp 
coming through the beet-tield. He made a dusty blot on 
the fair scene. 

When he saw us he came close to the wall, and touched 
his cap, as I have said, and remarked — 

‘* Excuse me interrupting of your sports, young gentle- 
men and ladies, but if you could so far oblige as to tell a 
labouring-iman the way to the nearest pub. It’s a dry day, 
and no error.” 

‘The Rose and Crown is the best pub,” said Dickie ; 
‘it’s about a mile, if you go by the field-path.” 


long deerhound legs), and the position was a strong one, 
and easy to defend. Besides, the tramp did not look like 
that bad sailor, nor talk like it. 

Alice nudged Oswald, and said something about Sir 
Philip Sidney and the tramp’s need being greater than 
his ; the the 
top of the wall where we store provisions during sieges. 
the bottle of ginger-beer which had 
gone without when the others had theirs, so as to drink it 
when he got really thirsty. 

Meanwhile, Alice said 


‘“We’ve got some ginger-beer: my brother's getting 


so Oswald was obliged to go to hole in 


and get out he 


it. I hope you won't mind drinking out of our glass. 
We can’t wash it, you know, unless we rinse it out with a 
little ginger-beer.” 

‘Don’t ye do it, Miss,’’ he 
waste good liquor on washing.” 


said eagerly. ‘ Never 
Oswald filled it 
with ginger-beer and handed down the foaming tankard 
to the tramp. He had to lie on his young’ stomach to 
do this. 

The tramp was really quite polite 


The glass was beside us on the wall. 


one of Nature's 

















We went out and sat with our feet in the stream. 


** Lor-love-a-duck,” said the tramp, ‘‘a mile’s a long 
way; and walking’s a dry job this ‘ere weather.” 
We said we agreed with him. 


‘*Upon my sacred,” said the tramp, ‘‘if there 
was a pump handy I believe Ii’d take a ‘turn at 
it; I would indeed, so help me if I wouldn't, 
though water always upsets me and makes my ’and 


shaky.” 

We had not cared much about tramps since the 
adventure of the villainous sailor-man and the Tower of 
Mystery; but we had the dogs on the wall with 
(Lady was awfully difficult to get up, on account of her 


us 


~~ 





gentlemen-—-and a man as well, we found out afterwards. 
He said— 

‘* Here’s to you!” before he drank. 
the glass till the rim rested on his nose. 

‘*Swelp me, but I was dry,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t seem to 
matter much what it is this weather, do it, so long as it’s 
suthing wet? Well, here’s thanking you.” 

**You’re very welcome,” said Dora. ‘ 
liked it.”’ 

** Like it?” said he. ‘I don’t suppose you know what 
it’s like to have a thirst on you. Talk of free schools 
and free libr’ies — and free baths, wash-houses, and 


Then he drained 


I’m glad you 





Why don't someone start Free Drinks? He'd be 
L*d vote for him any day of the week, 
L’ll set down a bit and 


such! 
would. 
Ef yer don’t objec’, 


a ‘ero, he 
and one over. 
put ona pipe.” 
He sat down on the grass and began to smoke. We 
asked him questions about himself, and he told us many 
of his secret sorrows—especially about there being no work 
nowadays for an honest man. At last he dropped asleep 
in the middle of a story about a vestry he worked for that 
hadn't acted fair and square by him like he had by them, 
or it (I don’t know if vestry is singular or plural), and we 
went home. But before we went we held a hurried council 
and collected what money we could from the little we had 
t was ninepence-halfpenny), and wrapped it in an 
poor tramp’s sleeping waistcoat, 
None of the dogs 
while we were doing this, so we knew 
him to be but 


» take their word for things like that. 


lowing middle of the 


he would find when he woke 


poor honest, and we always 
We 
rds that those words of the poor tramp’s 
ll our hearts, and rankled there. 

and sat with our feet in the 
makes your grub disagree with 


me a brooding silence fell upon us. 


' never hurts us. 

low across the stream that just seats 
us, only the ones at the end can’t get their 
r properly because of the bushes, so we 
es. We 


1 cht 


had got some liquorice-root to 


Dora broke a peaceful silence 


response in every breast. 
doesn't,” H. O. 


and was only saved by Oswald 


} k 
DaCK 


said, leaning 


37 } 
iv perl. 


or was only wv ishing 


1 4h; — 
and thirsty. 


» change places safely on the willow. 
» crawl over the laps of the others, 
rht and hold on for 


is accomplished, and 


all they ’re worth. 
then Alice 
lo it for always—only a day or two, 
Id out. Tower of Babel lemonade ‘s 

lot of it f 
iny sincerely thirsty persons go 


r your money, too. 


> chink between 
itures would 
inmost It would 

We could write all their 
ifterwards, like <A// the Year 
Oh, do let’s!” 


3+} 


> poor grateful cre 


sorrows. 


1 earnestness that Dickie 
or one day,” Oswald said: 
1 drop in the 


mous dryness of all people in the 


ocean com 


. 1 
en Oniy 


l, every little helps, as > mermaid said 


hat,’ Dennv said 


other—I forget what; but it 
about the mermaid. 


asked N« 


You ‘ve 1 
e time we ve been talking instead 
I don't 


nates 
especially Macaulay’s and 


iarked Dicki 


poetry. I 


and ‘dame, and 


iow I’ve forgotten 


‘lame,’ 


‘it’ll come back to 
vou see if it doesn't. 


i name,” 
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These names were suggested, but not cared for extra. 

Then someone said, I think it was Oswald 

‘Why not The House Beautiful ?’ 

‘Tt can't it must be in the road. 
only be a stall.” 

‘The Stall Beautiful is simply silly,’’ Oswald said. 

‘The Bar Beautiful, then,” said Dickie, who knows 
what the Rose and Crown bar is like inside, which, of 
course, is hidden from girls. 

“Oh, wait a minute,” cried Denny, snapping his 
fingers like he always does when he is trying to remember 
‘IT thought of something, only Daisy tickled 
I know—let’s call it the Benevolent 


be a house It ‘ll 


things. 
me and it’s 
Bar !”’ 

It was exactly right, and told the whole truth in two 


gone. 


Jar ”’ 


The 


free, and 


drink. 


‘* Benevolent’ showed it was 
showed was 

Benevolent Bar ”’ it 

We went home at once to prepare fur the morrow 
of ¢ meant to do it the very next day. 
crastination is you know what, and delays are dangerous. 
If we had waited long we might have happened to spend 


words. 


what free—/j.e., things to 
was, 
for, 


jurse, we Pro- 


our money on something else. 
The utmost secrecy had to be observed, because Mrs. 
Pettigrew hates Most people do who keep fowls, 


Albert's uncle was in London till the next evening, so we 


tramps. 
could not consult him; but we know he is always chock- 
full of intelligent sympathy with the poor and needy. 
Acting with the deepest disguise, we made an awning to 
cover the Benevolent Bar keepers from the searching rays 
of the monarch of the skies. We found some old striped 
sun-blinds in the attic, and the girls sewed them together. 
They were not very big when they were done, so we added 
the girls’ striped petticoats. I am sorry their petticoats 
occur so constantly in my narrative; but they really are 
The girls 
borrowed Mrs. Pettigrew’s sewing-machine: they could 
not ask her leave without explanations, which we did not 
wish to give just then, and had lent it to 
before. ‘They took it into the cellar to work it, so that she 
should not hear the noise, and ask bothering questions. 
They had to balance it on one end of the beer-stand. It 
While they were doing the sewing, we boy S 


very useful, especially when the band is cut off. 


she them 


Was not easy. 
went out and got willow-poles and chopped the twigs off, 
and got ready as well as we could to put up the awning. 


When we returned a detachment of us went down to 
the shop in the village for Tower of Babel lemoniule. We 
bought seven-and-sixpence worth; then we made a grest 
bar was for. Then there was nothing 
else to do except to make rosettes out of a blue sash of 
Daisy's, to show we belonged to the Benevolent Bar. 

The next day was as hot as ever. We rose ¢ arly from 
our innocent slumbers. out to the Road 


to the spot we had marked down the day before. It 


label to say what the 


and went Dover 


at a cross-roads, so as to be able to give drinks to as many 
people as possible. 
We hid the 
went home to brekker. 
After brek. we got the big zinc bath they wash clothes in, 
and after filling it with clean water we just had to empty 


awning and poles behind the hedge, and 


it again because it was too heavy to lift. So we carried it 
vacant to the trysting-spot, and left H. O. and Noél to 
guard it while we went and fetched separate pails of water 

very heavy work, and no one who wasn’t really benevolent 
would have bothered about it for an instant. Oswald alone 
carried three pails. So did Dickie and Denny. Then we 
got rolled down some empty barrels, and stood up three 
of them by the roadside and put planks on them. This 
made a very first-class table, with the 
best tablecloth we could find in the linen-cupboard. We 
brought out several glasses and some teacups (not the best 
ones—Oswald was firm about that), and the kettle and 
spirit-lamp and the teapot, in case any weary tramp- 


and we covered it 


woman fancied a cup of tea instead of Tower of Babel. 
H{. O. and Noél had to go down to the shop for tea. They 
need not have grumbled; they had not carried any of the 
water. And their having to go the second time was only 
because we forgot to tell them to get some real lemons to 
put on the Bar to show what the drink would be like when 
you got it. The man at the shop kindly gave us “tick” 
for the lemons, and we cashed up out of our next week’s 
pocket-money. 

Two or three people passed while we were getting 

ready, but no one said anything except the man 
who said 

‘ Bloomin’ Sunday-school treat !”’ 

And as it was too early in the day for anyone to be 
thirsty, we did not stop the wayfarers to tell them their 
thirst could be slaked without cost at our Benevolent Bar. 

But when everything was quite ready, and our blue 
rosettes fastened on our breasts over our benevolent hearts, 
we stuck up the great placard we had made with ‘‘ Bene- 
volent Free Drinks to all Weary Travellers.’ in 
white wadding on red calico, like Christmas decorations in 
church. We had meant to fasten this to the edge of the 
awning, but we had to pin it to the front of the tablecloth, 
because, I am sorry to say, the awning went wrong from 
the first. 
it was much too hard; and in the ditch 


sar. 


We could not drive the willow-poles into the 
road it was too 
soft, besides being no use. So we had just to cover our 
benevolent heads with our hats, and take it in turns to go 


into the shadow of the tree on the other side of the road. J*or 


we had pitched our table on the sunny side of the way, of 
course, relying on our broken-reed-like awning, and 
wishing to give it a fair chance. 

Everything looked very nice, and we longed to see 
somebody really miserable come along, so as to be able to 
alleve their distress. 

A man and woman were the first: they stopped and 
stared, but when Alice said, ‘‘ Free drinks! Free drinks! 
Aren’t you thirsty?” they said, ‘‘ No, thank you,” and 
went on. Then came a person from the village; he didn’t 
even say ‘Thank you”’ when we asked him, and Oswald 
began to fear it might be like the awful time when we 
wandered about on Christmas Day, trying to find poor 
persons and persuade them to eat our Conscience Pudding. 

But a man in a blue jersey and a red bundle eased 
Oswald's fears by being willing to drink a glass of lemonade, 
and even to say, ‘** Thank you, I’m sure,” quite nicely. 

After that it As we had foreseen, there 
were plenty of thirsty people walking along the Dover 


was better. 


Road, and even some from the cross-road. 

We had had the pleasure of seeing nineteen tumblers 
drained to the dregs ere we tasted any ourselves. Nobody 
asked for tea. 

More people went by than we gave lemonade to. 
One man 


some 
wouldn't have it because they were too grand. 
told us he could pay for his own liquor when he was dry, 
which, praise be, he wasn’t at present; and others asked 
if we hadn’t any beer, and when we said ‘* No,” they said it 
showed what sort we were, as if the sort was not a good 
one, which it is. 

And another man said: ** Slops again ! 
nothing for nothing, not this Heaven, 
Look at the bloomin’ blue ribbon on 
on quite sadly without having a drink. 

Our Pig-man, who helped us on the Tower of Mystery 
day, went by, and we hailed him, and explained it all to 
asked hiin to call as he 


real 


You never get 
don’t. 


went 


side you 


And 


’ 998 
em. 


him a drink and 
came back. He liked it all, and said we were a 
sort. How different from the man who wanted the beet 
Then he went on. 

One thing I didn’t like, and that was the way boys 
began to gather. could 
drinks to any traveller who was old enough to ask for 


him, and gave 


good 


(jf course, we not refuse to vive 
but when one boy had had three glasses of lemonade, 
asked for another, Oswald said 

‘*T think you ’ve had jolly well enough. 
really thirsty after all that lot.” 

The boy said: **Oh, can’t [T? You'll just 
Presently he came back with for 
And they all asked 


but 


You can't be 


see if I 
can't,’ and went away. 
other boys, all bigger than Oswald. 
for lemonade. to the 
he was determined in his behaviour to the other one, and 
Then the five of them went and 


Oswald gave it four new ones, 
wouldn't give him a drop. 
sat on a gate a little way off and kept laughing in a nasty 
way, and whenever a boy went by they called out 

and as often as not the new boy 
for 


could See it 


‘T say, ’ere’s a go!” 
would hang about with them. 
though they had nearly all had lemonade, we 
had not made them friendly. 


A great glorious glow of goodness gladdened 


It was disquicting: 


those 


‘o’s” all together are called alliteration 


our hearts when 
we saw our own tramp coming down the road. The dogs 
did not growl at him as they had at the boys or the beer- 
man. (I did not say before that we had the dogs with us, 
but of course we had, because we had promised never to 
eo out without them. 

Oswald said, ** Hullo!” and the tramp said, ‘*‘ Hullo!’ 

Then Alice said: ** You see, we’ve taken your advice ; 
ve’re giving free drinks. Doesn't it all look nice ¥” 

‘Tt does that,” said the tramp. ‘I don’t mind if I do.” 

So we gave him two glasses of lemonade succeedingly, 
and thanked him for giving us the idea. He said we were 
very welcome, and if we’d no objections he’d sit down a 
bit and put on a pipe. He did, and after talking a little 
more he fell asleep. Drinking anything seemed to end in 
sleep with him. I always thought it was only beer and 
things made people sleepy, but he was not so. While he 
was asleep he rolled into the ditch, but it did not wake 
him up. 

The boys were getting very noisy, and they began to 
shout things and to make silly noises with their mouths, 
and when Oswald and over to them and told 
them to just chuck it they were worse than ever. I think 
perhaps Oswald and Dickie might have fought and settled 
yet back to back you can 


Dickie went 


them—though there were eleven ; 
always do it against overwhelming numbers in a book 
only Alice called out 

‘Oswald, here ’s some more 

We went. 
very red and hot, and not amiable-looking. 
in front of the Benevolent Bar and slowly read the wadding 
and red-stuff label. 

Then one of them said he was blessed, or something 
like that; and another said he was too. The third one 
said: ‘‘ Blessed or not, a drink’s a drink. Blue-ribbon, 


come back.” 
Three big men were coming down the road, 
They stopped 


‘hough, by * (a word you ought not to say, though it 
is in the Bible and the Catechism as well); ‘‘let’s have a 
liquor, little missy.” 

The dogs were growling, but Oswald thought it best 
not to take any notice of what the dogs said, but to give 
So he did. They drank, but not 
very much; and then they set 


these men each a drink. 
as if they cared about it 





their glasses down on the table, a liberty no one else had 
entered into, and began to try and chaff Oswald. © Oswald 
said in an undervoice to H. 0. 

‘Just take charge. I want to speak to the girls a 
sec. Call if you want anything.” And then he drew the 
others away to say he thought there ’d been enough of it, 
and, considering the boys and the new three men, perhaps 
we'd better chuck itand go home. We'd been benevolent 
nearly four hours, any way. 

While this conversation and the objections of the others 
were going on, H. O. perpetuated an act which nearly 
wrecked the Benevolent Bar. 

Of course Oswald was not an eye 
what happened, but from what H. O. said in the calmer 
later life, I think this what 


or ear—witness of 


moments of was about 
happened 
One of the big disagreeable men said to H. O. 


‘Ain't got such a thing as a drop o’ spirit, ’ave yer?” 





H. ©. said, no, we hadn’t; only lemonade and tea. 
‘* Lemonade and tea! (bad word I told you about 
replied the bad character, for such he after- 
wards proved to be. ‘* What’s that, then ?” 

He pointed to a bottle labelled ‘* Whisky,” 
stood on the table near the spirit-kettle. 

‘¢Oh, is that what you want ?” said H. O. kindly. 

The man is understood to have said he should 
bloomin’ well think so. but H. O. is not sure about the 


and blazes!” 


which 


bloomin’. 

He held out his glass with about half the lemonade in 
it, and H. O. generously filled up the tumbler out of the 
bottle labelled ‘‘ Whisky.” The man took a great drink, 
and then began to swear. It was then that Oswald and 
Dickie rushed upon the The man was shaking 
his fist in H. O.’s face, and II. ©. was still holding on 
to the bottle we had brought out the methylated spirit 
in for the lamp, in case of anyone wanting tea, which 
they hadn't. 

“If IT was Jim,” 
indeed they were—when he had snatched the bottle from 


scene. 


said the second ruffian for such 


THE 
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H. O. and smelt it, ‘‘ 1’d chuck the whole show over the 
hedge, so I would, and you young gutter-snipes after it, so 
I wouldn’t.”’ 

Oswald saw in a moment that in point of strength, if 
not numbers, he and his party were outmatched, and the 
unfriendly boys were drawing gladly near, It is no shame 
to signal for help when in distress; the best ships do it 
Oswald shouted ** Help, help!” Before the 
yet trembling lips, our 
like an antelope from the ditch, and 


every day. 
words were out of his brave, 
own tramp leapt 
said 

‘* Now then, what’s up?” 

The biggest of the three men immediately knocked him 
He lay still. 


The biggest then said: ‘Come on. 


down. 
Any more of you ? 
Come on!” 

Oswald was so enraged at this cowardly attack that he 
actually hit out at the big man, and he really got one 





The man took a qreat drink, and then began fo swear. 


in just ahove the belt. Then he shut his eves, because 
he felt that now all was indeed up. There was a shout 
and ascuffle, and Oswald opened his eyes in astonishment 
at finding himself still whole and unimpaired. Our own 
tramp had artfully stimulated insensibleness to get the 
men off their guard, and then had suddenly got his arms 
round aleg each of two of the men and pulled them to 
the ground, helped by Dickie, who saw his game, and 
rushed in at the same time, exactly as Oswald would 
have done if he had not had his eyes shut ready to meet 
his doom. 

The unpleasant boys shouted, and the third man tried 
to help his unrespectable friends, now on their backs, 
involved in a desperate struggle with our own tramp, 
who was on top of them, accompanied by Dickie. It all 
happened in a minute, and it was all mixed up—the dogs 
were growling and barking Martha had one of the men 
by the trouser-leg and Pincher had the girls 
were screaming like mad, and the strange boys shouted 
and laughed (little beasts !); and then suddenly our Pig- 
man came round the corner, and two friends of his with 


another 
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He had gone and fetched them to take care of us 
It was very thoughtful, 


him. 
if anything unpleasant occurred. 
and just like him. 

** Fetch the police,” cried the Pig-iman in noble tones, 
and II, O. started running to do it. But the scoundrels 
struggled from under Dickie and our tramp; shook off the 
dogs and some bits of trouser, and fled heavily down the 


road. 
Our Pig-man said ‘‘ Get along home!” to the disagree- 
able boys and ‘‘Shoo’d” them as if they were hens, and 


they went. HH. O. ran back when they began to go up the 
road, and there we were, all standing breathless and in 
tears on the the late desperate engagement. 
Oswald gives you his word of honour that his and Dickie’s 


scene of 
tears were tears of pure rage. There are such things as 
Anyone who knows will tell you so. 

and bathed the lump 
The water in the zine 


tears of pure rage, 
We picked up our tramp, 


on his forehead with lemonade. 





bath had been upset in the struggle. Then he and 
the Pig-man and his kind friends helped us carry our 
things home. 

The Pig-man advised us on the way not to try these 
sort of kind actions without getting a grown-up to help 
us. We've been advised this before, but now I really 
think we shall never try to be benevolent to the poor 
and needy again, At any rate, not unless we know them 
very well first. 

We have seen our own tramp often since. The Pig- 
man gave him a job. He hes got work to do at last. 
The Pig-man says he is not such a very bad chap. only 
he will fall asleep after the least drop of drink. We 
know that is his failing: we But it 
was lucky for us he fell asleep that day near our 


saw it at once. 


Benevolent Bar. 
Iwill not go into what my father said about it all, 


There was a good deal in it about minding your own 


business; there generally is in most of the talkings to we 
get. But he gave our tramp a sovereign, and the Pig- 
man says he went to sleep on it for a solid week, 

THE END, 
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ir Special Artist's Illustrations carry us some distance 


back in the campaign of the Allies in China. 
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He sends 
Hanku, 


last September, 


At 


*hes were made the flags of the Allies 
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THE ALLIES. THE 


with mines. ‘These have now been discharged. 
A humorous touch is afforded by another drawing, 
which represents Thomas Atkins occupying for the 
moment, before the admiring gaze of an _ Indian 
orderly, the centre of the Chinese Universe. This 
spot, marked by a circular pavement, represents to 
the Celestial the centre of his universe. as Delphi 
did to the Greeks of old. The symbolism of the 
picture might have been complete had the 
counsels of Russia been potent than they 


secret 


more 


less 





PELTANG 


IN CHINA 


BY Mr. Joun Scnbnxperre, ovr Sprecrat Artist iy CHINna. 


FORTS IN GERMAN OCCUPATION. 


are just now in the ear of the Chinese Government. 
Whatever may be the force of European influence in 
China, it certainly has not availed much in the case 
of the fire brigade, portrayed in another sketch, that 
representing the fire at Li- Hung-Chane’s yamen. Most 
of the firemen carried flags and lanterns, and the whole 
scene was wildly grotesque. The old London parish fire- 
engine, drawn by the charity boys, was not more ricketty 
and primitive than the machine which played its part to 
save the offices of the Tientsin Provisional Government. 
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THE FRANCO-ITALIAN FESTIVITIES AT TOULON. 


From a Photo 
PRESIDENT LOUBET SALUTING A SAILOR ON HIS DECORATION WITH THE RECEPTION OF PRESIDENT LOUBET BY THE DUKE OF GENOA ON 
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By Major-General W 


Ten years ago Dr. Frazer's remarkable study of magic 

and primitive religions was -hailed with warm welcome by 

the thinking world, and the welcome will be extended 

to the second edition, now presented in three handsome 

volumes. lr. Frazer has added largely to the old 

matewial, has strengthened many of his early convictions, 

and dealt with the best and latest results of anthropological 

well-ordered survey. The three volumes are 

record of most painstaking research, and 

the author's gifts are only equalled by his modesty. 

He does not claim for science the power to demon- 

the truth of the phenomena that surround our 

existence; he says that as the world passed from magic 

to religion and is passing from religion to science in thi 

undying search after hidden truth, so science may only be 

another station on the road to a goal that recedes con- 

Dr. Frazer defines religion as *‘a propitiation 

or conciliation of powers superior to man which are 

believed to direct or control the course of nature and of 

human life’; and though he is, of necessity, an avowed 

agnostic, he writes with all the courtesy of a profound 
-holar, recognising the beauties that are asso- 

iated with established beliefs. regretful if the 

irresistible pursuit of truth leads slowly but 

surely to their destruction. ‘* What we call 

truth,” he writes, *‘is only the hypothesis 

which is found to work best.”’ and he proceeds 

I consideration of the ** melancholy 

human error and folly” thac*has 

humanity's efforts to be religious 

terms of his definition. There are 

more interesting than that of 

and laborious pilgrimage along 

iv of knowledge. His first concep- 

»l and soul, and the painful evolution 

as, form one of the most interesting 

I the book of human life, and Dr. 

rs wonderful volumes show us how the 

ll linger in the parts of the world 

disturbed by modern civilisa- 

Thousands of years man looked 

in as the husband of the earth, and 

as the fruit of their union: the 

We can perhaps learn from 

agriculture was the 

and anxiety in the 

den Age; how if the sun shone and the 

fell, the world was well satistied. And 

in this connection we may recall the blessings 

promised in Deuteronomy: ‘* And if thou wilt 

hearken unto my Voice 1 will send the 

rain in due season and thou shalt gather 

in thy corn, thy wine, and thine oil.” The 

th and resurrection of vegetation brings 

he old-world legends of Osiris, Adonis, 

Tammuz. Attis, and Dionysus; to others, too, 

modern date, that may be left un- 

mentioned here. The early conception of the 

soul as a tiny man escaping from the nostrils of 

the dead still leaves its traces in the remote 

ts dear to the anthropologist. and the 

ns of our English villages date 

ling twilight of the world. 

in-the-Green and the Maypole 

hat are wellnigh prehistoric with 

Frazer's record of work that 

undertaken with its earliest 

mental development, and will continue in all 

probability while the world endures, is one of 


the most interesting books of our time. 


research in 
an enduring 


strate 
° . Ree 
tinually 
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seldom 


ago 
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belief how 


S sole occupation 


us to 
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is a world of fine writing in ‘*The 
and fine feeling to match 
two do not necessarily go 
together. Dr. Barry has the heart of a poet— 
and of an Irish poet at that: his pen is dipped 
in flowing colour, and his fancy is free and 
Your true Celt has the mind of a 
yassion of a woman, and the soul of a prophet. 
ich a combination, and the novelist’s gift ir 
hb. a may look for something great. 
Wizard’s Knot’ might very well be called great 
yntained nothing more than the life-portrait of 
easant Joan, so simple-sweet, so pure and strong: 
love and sorrow is most exquisitely told. 
theme of the book is the tragedy, which 
igth and force from the day when Lady 
‘arrol returns to the house which she has dishonoured, 
son who is fatherless and worse than motherless 
her hand. There is no sophistry, no juggling 
with emotions, no confusion of issues here: only the 
plain and hideous fact of wrong done that is beyond 
I She has blighted her son’s life, and other 
nis. Next to Joan, her father. Cathal 
r, is perhaps the most vivid personality: half 
poet, half wizard, with a quick mind and nimble tongue. 
His is an excellent portrait. Mr. Edmund, too, the 
Tanist ’’ (the heir) is wonderfully presented: impetuous, 
chivalrous, he is a good genius to many about him. [ut 
this book should be read. No analysis can give any true 
idea of its charm, a thing elusive as the air, of its 
idealism and force. 
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It is well that General MacKinnon. was. persuaded to 
publish his journal of the doings of the City Imperial 
Volunteers in South Africa. A record intended only for 
private circulation, as was this, has inevitably a frankness 
which rarely attaches to one penned with consciousness of 
the public eve looking over the writer’s shoulder; and 
General MacKinnon’s book, further, is distinguished by 


a simplicity which lends vividness to his descriptions, 


d Edition, in Three 


The journal was regularly kept from day to day, and 
the details of life on the march, often by reason of their 
very triviality, are touches of realism which place the 
reader on curiously intimate terms with the actualities 
of campaigning. We share the author's regret that 
the three parts of the regiment — infantry, mounted 
infantry, and artillery — were so scattered that the 
corps could not be dealt with as a whole; but at the same 
time an attempt to extend the field of survey so as to 
embrace the doings of all Arms, however ably reported, 
must have affected the method and style, which, in our 
judgment, are the great recommendations of the book, and 
we are more than content to follow with their commandant 
the fortunes of the infantry. 

On Jan. 20 Colonel MacKinnon sailed in 
with four companies of the regiment, the Gaul 
Kinfauns Castle conveying the remainder. ‘The voyage out 
was a busy time for everybody as soon as the weather 
allowed drill and rifle-practice; and if the Colonel dis. 
covered shortcomings, he also discoveyed that he had under 
him a set of men much above the average in intelligence 
and teachability. On Feb. 21 the infantry, 702 strong. 
left Cape Town for Orange River, whence it was distributed 
in detachments to guard lines of communication. The 
Colonel was naturally anxious to have the corps together 
that it might share as a whole in the forward movement, 
and was gratified to find that both Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener took a lively interest in the C.I.V. The 
Commander-in-Chief gave early proof of his regard by 
accepting the honorary Colonelcy of the regiment, and 
when Colonel MacKinnon saw him at Bloemfontein he was 
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in South Africa.” 


told that the artillery and infantry battalion were to come 
up and join the army for the march on Pretoria: which 
welcome information inspired the C.I.V. with fresh zest 
for work. Lord Roberts *‘ was much struck with our list 
of professions of the men.” Well he might be: the 
appendix shows that 197 professions, trades, and callings 
were represented, and completeness is not claimed for this 
list. Colonel MacKinnon refers with pride to the remark- 
able ability of his corps to furnish professional men in 
emergency. It supplied on demand three medical officers 
from the ranks in Privates Rusby, Glover, and Weekes; a 
little later the Military Secretary telegraphed to know— 

If we could provide a lawyer to prosecute for the Crown at 
Johannesburg, and if so, to send him at once. The man was 
found in Private Mosley, cyclist, who started within a few 
minutes, and I telegraphed to the Military Secretary, 
** Barrister de=patched.’’ 

Mr. Mosley nobly upheld the credit of the corps; for a few 
days later Colonel MacKinnon hears ‘‘ he has made a good 
beginning, as he not only prosecutes for the Crown, but 
advises everyone on legal points, including the Judge on the 
bench!”’ The Colonel ought to have become proof against 
surprises in course of time; but it must have been a shock 
when two privates asked their commanding officer for leave 
to go ashore to entertain Lord Justice Romer at dinner; 
‘‘and perhaps vou will come and meet him.” The Governor 
of Pretoria told an officer that he was very near asking the 
C.1.V. to provide a hangman, as there seemed no trade 
for which they could not supply a master. One trade, and 
that of the first importance in campaigning, was not well 
represented in the corps—the cook’s. On the march from 
the Orange River to the Vaal the C.I.V. killed their own 


meat that it might be issued earlier to the men, who— 


Prefer to have it issued raw and to cook it, each man in 
his own mess-tin. heir first attempts in the culinary art 
were amusing, several trying to roast their meat over a 
tallow candle. 

On May 29 the C.1.V., who already had had two or three 
brushes with the enemy, were engaged in good earnest 
for the first time in the fight at Doornkop. Colonel 
MacKinnon writes very warmly of the behaviour of the 
regiment 

I was thoroughly satisfied with the steadiness of our ranks, 

their disregard of danger, and the alacrity with which they 
obeyed orders, especially those to advance, and I feel very 
proud of the battalion. 
The casualty list was happily a short one: one officer, 
Captain Berkeley, and eleven men wounded ; that not 
more were hit was ‘‘ attributable to the intelligent manner 
in which the men had learnt to take cover.’ When 
the C.I.V. reached Pretoria on June 5 Colonel Mac- 
Kinnon hoped to give them at least a week's rest, which 
they had more than earned: ‘+ They are completely done 
up, and it was a supreme effort on the part of many of 
them to reach Pretoria. They are footsore and ‘stale,’ 
their clothes are in rags.”’ The march from Springfontein 
had lasted fifty-one days, forty of which were marching 
days, and the distance was 523 miles, an average of over 
13 miles per day. The much-needed week’s rest could 
not be accorded, and the regiment was ordered to guard 
the railway. a task which entailed more hard work. 
Colonel MacKinnon does not say much.about the fatigue 
and hardship at this time, but the following entry conveys 
much ‘June 9. A blessed day of rest.’ Two days 
later came the big fight at Diamond Hill, 
in which the C.I.V. again distinguished them 
selves. General Ian Hamilton was delighted 
with the behaviour of the battalion, saying: 
‘‘ With such troops I could go anywhere and do 
anything.”’ Lieutenant Alt, of H Company, 
and Private Ives, D Company, were killed in 
action. Colonel MacKinnon writes 

The funeral was most impressive from its 
extreme simplicity. Bailey placed the two com- 
panies concerned near the grave, the bodies were 
carried up on stretchers, and by the light cf the 
full moon and of lanterns I 1ead the last part of 
the Burial service. 

On June 19 the battalion was ordered to 
Heidelberg, still with Hamilton’s force. An 
incident of this march was a hailstorm so he avy 
that the troops were halted that they might 
turn their backs to it; some of the hailstones 
were as large as bantams’ eggs. The hardships 
of the campaign made themselves felt at this 
time. ‘The third day’s march took the column 
to Springs, where the C.I.V. had to leave no 
fewer than 126 men, seventy-three being cases 
of utter collapse, and the remainder the victims 
of exhaustion and sore feet. The sick-list was 
all the heavier as many men had struggled 
on longer than they should have done. The 
cyclists proved invaluable, frequently taking 
letters thirty-five miles across the veldt unde 
conditions none too safe. At Heilbron Colonel 
MacKinnon slept in a bed for the first time for 
six months. After two nights of this unwonted 
luxury, he came to the conclusion that he did 
not sleep so well in a room, even though there 
were ten degrees of frost, as he did on the 
veldt. The move to Krugersdorp, twenty-eight 
miles distant, which took place on July 24, 
was accomplished by rail; and, in view of the 
reference made to a similar incident in Parlia- 
ment a few days before the House adjourned 
for Easter, it is worth giving Colonel Mac- 
Kinnon’s own account of a precaution he took. 
Noticing during the middle of the day parties 
of Boers moving along the hills towards the 
railway-line, and hearing renewed rumours 
that they meant to wreck the trains, he arrested 
four of the principal residents, and made it 
widely known that, should a British soldie1 
lose his life by such means, the hostages (one 
of whom was to be placed with a guard in the 
J front of each night-train) would be shot dead 

‘They were terribly frightened at this, and 

three out of the four turned deadly pale; one of 
them, Mr. Elsa, at once asked fora pass fora friend 
of his (De Kock, one of the most ill-favoured 
ruffians I ever saw in my life) to go out through 
the outposts to the hills to stop any attack. I gave it to him, 
and he went out as hard as he could, taking a bee-line in a 
particular direction, and evidently knowing all about the Boer 
patrols’ whereabouts. 
The wisdom of his step was painfully brought home to 
Colonel MacKinnon six days later. On arriving at 
Frederickstad with the advance guard, he heard the con- 
tinuous whistle of an engine, and feeling sure that some- 
thing was wrong, found the wrecked supply-train, which 
was derailed by the Boers. Sixteen dead and forty 
injured was the result, as we all remember; one hostage 
as a well-advertised passenger might have saved them. 

The most convincing proof of the merit of the C.I.V. 
may be found in the appendices: Six officers and twenty- 
five men received commissions in the Regular Army during 
the war; two officers and 119 men, who were willing to 
remain in South Africa, obtained Government employ- 
ment in some shape. On the other side of the sheet 
only six courts - martial were held on men of the 
regiment, about 1740 strong in all arms and _ ranks, 
and in two of these six cases the prisoners were acquitted. 
Of thirty - six cases dealt with by the commanding 
officer the large majority were charges of ‘ speaking 
iinproperly to non-commissioned officers,* “who, it may be 
suggested, were probably not always free from blame them- 
selves. Only regimental officers who have been on active 
service can appreciate the significance of these figures as 
indications of conduct. Here we take leave of General 
MacKinnon’s instructive and readable contribution to the 
extensive literature of the war. The record of the (.1.V. 
for gallantry, discipline, and good conduct forms a 
suggestive commentary on the cry that Mngland must 
adopt conscription. 


[For a List of Books Received, see page 567, | 























































































































































































































































































































































































































WONDERLAND. 


By P. H. Mitten. 
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CORONATION MEDALS. 

The art of designing and the craft of casting 
have fallen together into the lowest place in 
ngland during an age that has seen other 
arts — ‘‘fine’? and humble alike, from 
sculpture to stencilling— taking a new life: 
one of the long series of their new lives in 
the history of Kurope. Let us hope that the 
ill luck of this art is gone with the nine. 
teenth century ! 

A glance at the medals struck at the 
crowning of our Kings and Queens, from 
Kilward VI. downwards, shows us the 
oldest to be the best. ‘There is in the 
efligy of the boy King an instinct of 
art, a courage and decorative enterprise 
which the rude England of that day was 
able to produce, but of which the England 
of art-studies fails to furnish an effectual 
example. The interest of the incongruity 
between the boyish figure and the sword 
and orb of the monarchy, between the soft 
face and the severity of metallic treatment, 
has evidently been felt by the designer, and, 
without any sign of sentimentality, his 
work has its own feeling. Moreover, his 
work is right in its proportion of effigy 
and lettering. With no conventionalised 
head nor Roman garland, the medal of 
Klizabeth is, at any rate, a valuable portrait. 
With full and frank acquiescence in the 
artificial and rigid costume of the day, 
the artist has a dignity that a compromise— 
when it- does not miss—attains and secures 
only with difficulty. There is an allusion 
to classical tradition, in a late version, to be 
traced in the line of the profile. Not Greece, 
indeed, but Rome—and Rome interpreted by 
the Renaissance—is recalled in the dignity 
of this head. The reverse shows the 
phoenix, over-canopied by a royal crownh 
rising from the flames of its own pyre. 
James |. wears the leafy crown—over a ruff ; 
here also we have an important ‘portrait. 
Anne of Denmark, Queen Consort, wears, 
like (lueen Elizabeth, her own stiffened 
laces ; they make a background to head and 
neck and to the earrings and pearls of her 
Charles I. on his coronation 
medalis all unlike the portraits by Vandyck: 
the protile is hardly recognisable ; the crown 
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is the real crown of English sovereignty, 
and there is no attempt at the laurel or the 
bays. Of Charles II. we have two medals, 
one commemorating his baptism and the 
other his coronation, the latter being 
designed, as to its reverse, in the peculiarly 
heartless style of allegory proper to the 
time, with the flutter of a genius bestow- 
ing on the sceptred King some kind 
of celestial diadem. Charles wears his 
long locks under the crown. James II. 
returns to the leaves of Rome, and has 
the crown of England on the reverse 
of his medal. William III., with his 
Queen's profile beyond his own, has the 
Roman leafy crown entangled in his enon- 
mous wig; on the reverse a very curious 
Perseus and Andromeda. Anne’s head is 
tired with that compromise between con- 
temporary fashion and the Greek use 
which formed a precedent for the treatment 
of Queen Victoria’s effigy in after years. The 
leafy crown, the huge wig, a suggestion of 
the toga and of armour arecommon tothetwo 
first Georges; the medal of George I. being 
somewhat better in style than the rest. With 
that of George IT. was struck the medal of 
the coronation of his wife, Caroline. The 
peculiarly receding foreheads of George III. 
and William IV. make but poor profiles. 
The first chooses to be garianded with the 
foman bays. The sailor-King has neither 
crown nor wreath, and his consort is 
attired in a mixture of Greek fushicn 
and the coiffure of one of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's portraits. Meanwhile, George LV. 
has the grotesque combination of long hair 
knotted at the back, with a little British 
whisker, and his head too do the bays 
encircle. On the reverse of his medal is 
the customary allegory, in which the 
customary Britannia, with her invariable 
manner of holding her trident, takes part. 
Of Queen Victoria’s coronation medal we 
canonly say that it is somewhat better than 
her later. coins, but it is very dull as a 
portrait effigy. The reverse shows the united 
action of the United Kingdom in offering 
the crown to the Queen, who sits already 
holding the orb. What the future has in store 
for this rather sorry history of coronation 
medals the chosen artist alone can tell. 
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BY THE PARIS.” 
France is unquestionably the country of what, for want of 
a better term, I must call ‘*‘ one-man worship.” The 
duration of that devotion is not always in direct pro- 
portion to its intensity, but in art and letters the idol 
is often allowed to remain for a considerable time on its 
pedestal. To make my meaning somewhat clearer, I may 
be permitted to give one or two instances. ‘There were 
before Mdlle. Mars, Rachel. and Sarah 
and even contemporaneously with them; yet 
former two were in the zenith of their glory no 
by their side. Mesdames Réjane 

artists, perhaps, as Madame 
Bernhardt. But for my disinclination to drift into 
criticism I might conclusively prove this. Nevertheless, 
Madame Bernhardt, in the estimation of the public at 
large, holds not only the foremost, but virtually the 
only position as a candidate for histrionic immortality 
among all the great female players of the last three decades 
of the nineteenth century. 


great actresses 
Bernhardt, 
be ile the 
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and Bartet are as great 
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eur was labouring to discover a cure for hydro- 
here were other scientists working in a similarly 
manner towards different and equally important 

Pasteur’s alone, was on 
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wu short period, but for 
| ‘ ta was supposed to be the 
indispensable politician that could permanently 
the régime that replaced the Second Empire. 

» certain reasons for this which at the first blush 
A careful examination would probably 
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political problem. That 

<-Rousseau, the actual Prime 

From ail I can gather at the moment 

et Waldeck-Rousseau has had a very narrow 

ith. He is reported on the way to recovery, 

im pleased ; for, in spite of many, many 

ldeck-Rousseau is not only a charming man 

ut a valuable one from France’s Republican 

And inasmuch as any other kind ot régime 

ledly out of the question, the well- 

France, even if he be not a Republican, may 

-yoice at the Minister's life being sp ired. 
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ister whose life hung 
cnown, they thought 
of themse lve S Wol ild 
and t tl lat espec lly, 1 
il years ago, during 
joker got possession of the 
M. Félix l'aure summoned 
yur score Deputies to the Elysée Bourbon, Not 
of these, ) > me bscure, stopped to reflect 
her this wich confidently, one might 
to repair to t Presidential 
hour of triumph had struck, 


mong the ‘abies of the 


“evel 


* prepared 


in invention ny part; I have proof 
What is more, the self-importance 
i bodies does not surprise me. I have by me 
of about a liundred ex-Ministers of the last fifteen 
ind appen led to the list a de t ulled biography o! each 
nobodies. In no Anglo-Saxon, or im 
vuld they have ever emerged 
y if this coming to the fore had depended 
g art of governing. In Italy even they would 
toed by Victor Emmanuel and his successor 
would be vetoed—though not 
: by the present occupant of the Italian throne. 
not know what would have happened in Spain. 
the death of Alfonso XII.: I am fully certain of 
would have occurred during his lifetime, even with 
Constitutional restrictions saposed upon him. In 
e, however, no President has even a semblance of a 
his own. and that is the reason why I will not 
icise M. Loubet’s speeches during his recent journey 
he South. That is also why I will not comment upon 
excitement caused at present by the prospect of a 
co-Italian alliance. If both these events mean any- 
all except a continuance of the wind-swayed 
of France with regard to the rest of Iurope, the 
meaning is hidden to me; and, being blind in that respect, 
I do not presume to guide others. But it pleases the 
French, just as it pleases a vain woman to show how many 
admire 1 command, 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


G W Briyrue (Leytonstone).—We will give your interesting vari tion, and 
the game of which it is a feature, a careful examin tion, and we hope to 
Le able to publish it shortly. 

W_ H Hayroy (Eastbourne).—Written positions ace always objection ible 
if a diazram can by any means be provided. You, for instance, give both 
a White Knight and Bishop as stand ng at Q R 3rJ, a blunder whic h steps 
us onthe hreshold, but which would be impossible if the pos tion wee 
graphically recorded. 

‘C (Orilia, Ontario).---We have not a file of the column handy, but will 
look at the problem at ur leisure. We should be glid, however, to have 
a diagram submitted with su h questions in future, as a mistake is so 
very easy in transcription, and may afford us much conseq'eut trouble 

To hand with thanks. 


-Mrs. Baird’s c’ever problem is quite correct. If 1. Kt to R 4th 
and if 1. Kt to Q 3rd, the King just escapes 


N M Gississ (Brighton) and J E Evans. 
J E Evans 
the defence is 1. P to R 7th; 
by 1. K to K 5th. 

lrinidad 
Trinidad); of 
Cla'r Lord 


Correct Sorvrron or Propiem No. 2964 received from Iére 
of No. 2965 from Banarsi Das Mor: — and Tére 
N»«. 2966 from Banarsi Dis, lére (Trinidad), and Walter St. 
Santa Barbara, California) ; of No. 2967 from Richard Burke (Teldeniya, 
Ceylon), Banarsi_Das (Mor: udabad), — Iére (Trinidad); of No. 2968 
from Robert H Renshaw (Richmond, U.S.A of No. 2969 from Albert 
Wolff (Putney); of No. .970 trom E ard J Sharpe, E Gates (Pytchley 
Albert Woltf, J Bailey (Newark), and A Hawkins (Colwyn Bay); of 
No. 2971 from R Nugent Southwold), J Baile vy, D B R Oban), 
Eiward J Sharpe, W H Re Worthing), Rev Robert Bee 

J B Killey (Liverpool), L, Huw ins (St. Leonards-on-Sea), 

Sowell (St. Austell), w @A Barnard (Uppingham), Dr. Goldsmith, 
D E Laurie (Bri.ton), M A Eyre (Folkestone), and F B (Worthing). 


Correct SoLtutions OF Proritem No. 2972 received from Hereward, F H 

Mur-h Bridport), R Worters (Canterbury), A Hawkins (Colwyn Bay), 

Nugent ‘Southwold), Albeit Wolff Putney F J S (Hamy;stead), 

Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), C E H (Cli:ton), Sorrento, F Dalby, 

’ H Bohn (Worthing), Henry A Donovan (Listowel), J D Tucke 

[ikley), W d’A Barnard ‘Uppingham), Alpha, C E Perugini, T Roberts, 

F W Mooie Brighton), W A Lillico (Elinburvh), Herbert A Salway, 

Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth. G Carpenter, Miss D Gregson, J A S Hanbury 
Birminghim), E J Winter Wood, and Clement C Danby. 
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WHITE. 


Q to Kt 5th 
Mates 


Any move 


PROBLEM No. 2974 *. W. (Sunbury). 
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WHITE. 
to play, and mate in three moves 
CHESS IN YORKSHIRE. 
Gime played at Leeds between Mes+rs. J. E. Hats and A. Bre 
Queens Paun Game 
H BLACK (Mr. B white ‘Mr. H 
P to Q 4th .Qto K sq 
Pt» K 3rd R to B 2nd 
ct to K B 3rd : 
Q Kt to Q 2nd 


BpLack (Mr. B 
Kt to Kt 3rd 
Q to Kt 4th 
R to Q 2nd 
P to B 4th 
‘QRtwOKB sq Q R to K B 2nd 
.Bto Rdth P oQ@ Kt 3rd 
. B takes Kt P takes B 
. Kt to K 2nd R to Q 2nd 
. Kt to B 4th B to B 2nd 
. Pto Kt 3rd K Rto Q sq 
-RtoK Kt 2nd RtoQ8th 
28 R to K B 2nd Q to K 2nd 
. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt :9. PtoK R 4th P to K Kt 4th 
Kt to Q 2nd P to K B 4th Q takes P 
P to K B 4th ¢ c B to R 4th 

Kt tr ey Q takes Kt 

33. Q to B 6th 


WHITE ‘Mr 
1. P to Q 4th 

P to Q B 4th 
3. Kt to Q B 3rd 
4. Bto Kt 5th 


SS Hs 


B to K 2nd 
Castles 

Kt to K 5th 
Q takes B 


SSIS AS NS ARIS FE BS ES 


._BtoK ond 
. Btakes B 


P to K Kt 4th 
P takes P 
P to K 4th 3 
e King’s Pawn in such | 34. Q to K 6*h (ch 
i 5. Q@to B6th ‘ch 
Q to K 6th (ch 
Q to B 6th (ech 
Q to B 6th ‘ch 
Slack wins. 


is pe articular «pening 
tive. So it proves here 
Kt takes P 
B to K 3rd 
Q RtoQ sq 


CHESS IN RUSSIA. 
Game played between Me-srs Hemka and Tscntcorts, 
Four Knights Game. 


wHitE (Mr. H 
. Qto Kt 3rd 
5. B takes Kt 
3. Kt to K 2nd 
. Kt to Kt sq Qt» B 3rd 
Ags 'PtoQB3rd PtoR 5th 
Whit ove 1¢ second pl radopt . Q w B 3rd P to R 6th 
here, however, an ther and mm rig inal 20. Pt» K Kt 3rd P to R7th 
Hine 21. Kt to K 2nd P to Q 4th 

5. P to Q 3rd P to : Kt a 22.PtoQ Kt4th PtakesK P 

6. Castles 3 to Kt vn ‘? 2 
7. P to Q 4th P take P tok th. pA ol Bae ay aig “ig tiles 
8. KttakesP Bto@ tnd 23. Q takes P (ch) QtoK 2nd 

9. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt righ pee Nye pete, 
10. B to Q 3rd RtoQKtsq |24- Stakes @ (ch) 5 taker @ 

1. P to K B 4th | 25. K to Q 4th PtoQB4th 

Meg! ee 26. Kt to B 3rd B to Q B 3rd 
teases.” Ie wes tomonley 0 prevent | 27 BtoK Kt2nd P takes P 
the B lack Knight coming to Kt Sth afrer | 28. P takes P R takes P 

i 4th, +o P to R 3rd was advisable | 29. B to Q 2nd R to Kt 7th 
30. R to Q sq P to B 8rd 

K+ to Kt 5th 31. Kt to R 4th B takes B ‘ch 
B to Q 5th (ch) | 82. Kt takes B K to B 2nd 
Kt takes R P 83. B to K sq R takes Kt 
If K takes Taking immediate advantage of White's 
‘last move. Black wins 


BLACK (Mr. T 
Kt takes R 

P to K R 4th 

3 to Q B 4th 


waite ‘Mr. H BLACK (Mr. T 
P to K 4th P to K 4th 
KttoK B3rd KttoQ B3rd 
Kt to B 3rd KttoBsa4 

$3 to Kt 5th P to Q3.d 


common defence is to imita’e 
The 


White's 


B 

2. Q to B 3rd 
8. K to Rsq 
A bad bneiness for White. 

Kt. of course the Queen is lost 


re IENCE JOTTINGS. 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


Yet another and interesting contribution has reached me 
with reference to the question of the loss of heat which 
results from taking. the morning cold ‘' tub.” A Cambridge 
correspondent offers a criticism of some of the views already 
expressed regarding this subject, and shows that the matter 
is not altogether quite such a simple affair as nought at first 
have been supposed. 


Referring to the experiments of my last correspondent, 
who conducted an elaborate series of tests, with the genera! 
result of showing that a very decided rise of temperature 
occurred in the water of the buth, it is now remarked that 
the temperature of the water does not continue to rise in 
the manner demonstrated by the experiments in question. 
The average time of experimentation was, say, two minutes. 
In one trial, which agrees with the average results, the 
experimenter found that his body heated the water from 
00 deg. Fahr. to 56 deg. in two minutes. If the rise of 
temperature continued at such a rate, the water would show 
au heat of over 90 deg. Fahr. in fifteen minutes. The point 
sought to be established here is that the rate of heating gets 
less; for even in from one anda half to two minutes the rate 
decreases, and is lessin the long than in the shorter interval. 


eritic goes on to remark that the average 
gallon of water would 
that this 
value 


My Cambridge 
result of the observations is that one 
be heated through 9°6 deg. in one 
corresponds to no less than 23 
of his criticism, however, 


minute, and 
-horse power, The 
seems to me to he in his 
reference to the heat-mcasuring experiments of Marcet 
and Florin, published in the ** | roceedings ” of the Roval 
Society, 1898. These observers determined that the normally 
healthy man gives off to the surrounding air heut 
equivalent to the raising of Slb. of water one degiee 
per minute. He then continues that when the body is 
immersed in cold water, which is a better conductor of 
heat than air, the heat outflow is at first increased, while 
the temperature of the skin is accordingly reduced. Then 
the rate of outflow diminishes again till it regains the 
normal. But the rate of combustion of the tissues—thut 
is, the source of our heat, broadly considered—does not 
increase pari passu with the heat outflow. On the con- 
trary, the heat-production lags behind the outflow, and 
so balances by degrees the increased demand which 
represented by the loss of temperature. 


Wiis 


think my correspondent’s views will bear 
main point he seeks to establish is the 
preserving the balance between heat-loss 
and heat- produc tion, and | make no doubt he is correct in 
his contention as to the mechanism whereby this result is 
attained; at least, I know of no facts in physiology which 
seriously contradict or im pugn his views. He adds that 
it is probable that the first involuntary gasp which follows 
one’s plunge into a cold bath may correspond to an 
initial increase in heat-production. The experiments of 
Marcet and Florin show, from the heating-power of 
oxygen absorbed in respiration, that if one were to inhale 
so much air as would, by its combustion, supply heat 
at the rate given out by the body in the water (according 
to the observations of iny last correspondent), the bather 
would require to inhale no less than five gallons of air 
extra every minute. The end of the story, therefore, 
appears to me to demonstrate that while the body 
part with its heat in the cold bath, and while a considerable 
rise of water-temperature occurs equivalent to a large 
amount of mechanical work, the heat-adjusting powers of 
the body nullify the effects that would otherwise follow 
this high, or at least considerable, expenditure of energy. 


So far, I 
criticism The 


body’s knac k « if 


does 


I have 
‘The Colour Cure,” 
and published by 
has been called ** 
influence on disease 
different kinds of ligt 
here, 


been perusing a little work just issued, entitled 

written by Mr. A. Osborne Faves, 
Wellby. ‘This book deals with what 
chromopathy that is to say, with the 
or morbid states of the system which 
it-waves are presumed to exert. The 
is to allow light to pass to the patient 
through glasses of different tints. Disease, we are told by 
Mr. Eaves, ‘‘shows a want of harmony in the system.” 
With this declaration I suppose most of us will agree, but 
when he adds that this lack of harmony is, ‘tin other 
words, a want of colour,’ I am afraid he will find few 
practical phy sicianus to follow him, seeing that his state- 
ment is simply a begging of the whole question, which 
outsiders will want to be proved. Perhaps, however, Mr. 
Kaves does not care a jot or tittle for the approval of the 
faculty, and it is certain that the ‘colour cure,” it 
practised as directed, will not seriously infringe any of 
the laws which have for their special aim the protection of 
the trade-interests of medical men. 


modus ope randi, 


under the ‘* colow 
and should 
blue 


The main doctrine propounded 
* system is that red is a stimulant tint, 
be used where there is lack of vitality, while 
a soothing and sedative action. Yellow is ‘a capital 
cerebral stimulant, and an emetic or laxative ’’—qualities, 
these, which strike me as offering a somewhat peculiaa 
combination. But Mr. Eaves and his disciples are not 
content with the action of light alone. They think that 
coloured rays allowed to play on water endow that fluid 
with curative properties, the water being used externally 
or for internal administration. Even ‘‘ food and medicines” 
are regarded as capable of being affected by light rays, and 
of aiding the cures. 


cure 
exerts 


In the section of his book on disease-treatment. our 
author (who adds chapters on ‘* Will Power” and on 
‘** Disease Conquest, ” these last advocating a psychical 
mastery of illness) teaches us that diet, fresh air, proper 
clothing, and so forth must be studied as adjuncts be the 
‘Colour Cure.” Dyspeptics are warned against pastry, 
cheese, and pork, which is wise advice, and which many 
may regard as likely to effect more direct bencfit than ‘‘a 
good purple glass,” the light from which is to play on the 
stomach, or water taken from an orange-coloured bottle 
the first thing in the morning or three hours after a meal. 
The colour cure is a poetic idea, but the diet directions 
reduce it to the level of a mundauc system. 
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No Prize offered. The names of the Animals may be known by writing for a post-card, with the names already printed upon it. A copy. of the Picture itself, but 
in a larger size, viz., 21 inches deep by 15 inches wide, without the margin, may be had post free throughout the world for Stamps to the value of Sixpence. 
Address ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 





LADIES’ PAGE. 


It is certain that the fashionable skirt of the season for 
light-weight materials will be more troublesome to wear 
than even those of last year. The approved outline is 
exactly that of a reversed lily. The calyx fits as tightly 
and closely as possible round the hips, and the petals swing 
out from just above the knees, swirling widely round the 
feet. This arrangement renders it very troublesome to 
hold up a skirt effectually; and yet it is impossible to walk 
in it without lifting it, except by a slow gliding movement, 


>= 
BLACK GLACi 


rH TRIMMED WITH 


? 
oO s 


ie Besides 

his sliding manner of progression, 

and cleanliness forbid trailing a 

s or public parks; only on a well- 

he house can the newest ¢ ut of jupon be 

y and comfort sweeping its full 

What will be the next step ? It 

introduction of some stiffening into 

lounces, so that they may stand out around 

ly to allow of walking inside their ‘* sphere 

speak; so that the flowing folds may 

rround without encumbering the feet. Let us hope this 

loes not mean the insidious first step towards the revival of 
idiculous and inartistic crinoline. 


Teeft, as it 


were, 


to 


Often the foot of the skirt will be a frou-frou of flounces 
ind sheath-like tunic. When it is all in one the 
rreat increase of fullness round the lower part of the skirt 

1ot generally accomplished by the cut, but the seams 
allow of a few folds of material being 
- introduced at each seam. These folds start from 

» knees, where they are closely held together by 
, widening fan-like thence, they are caught 

or three graduated tapes, to display their full 
Quite a feature in the new gowns is 


to leave the seams open to the waist, holding them together, 


to 


h round the feet. 
from the point at which the flounces are introduced, by a 
e-inch to two-inch wide trimming. This may be, for the 
materials, @ jour, showing a different colour beneath 

of open passementerie; or it may be lace, 
equally laid over a contrasting tone that gleams through 
This is a period in which a dress demands a lining at least 
as expensive as the outer robe itself. <A silk lining, some- 
times merely a luxury, is simply a necessity with the 
mousselines. and the rest of the tra: sparent 


2shes 


voiles, 
stuffs. 


crepes, 


satin cloths. wool 


} 
the 


For dresses in the more firm materials 
crépons, and what the drapers call ‘‘ fancy mixtures ”’ 
seams are also trimmed from the waist to 
but more usually with a strap of silk or material in a 
contrasting tone laid on over the and stitched 

t. but are folded 


the evusement, 


SCAalIIS 
down; or else the seams do not quite meet 
at their edges and laid on a strap of si) k or cloth, on to 
which they are stitched by one or more of visible 
machine-stitching; or else the edges be invisibls 
caught on the slip of under-trimming, and in that cas 
usnally groups of tiny buttons will be placed on each side 
of the believe’ to fasten them down 


Lines 
may 


ase 


+ + ale 
seams to make 





on the strap beneath. This narrow line of trimming for 
the seams, however it be arranged, should be lighter than 
the gown itself. These facts will give the ingenious mind 
ideas for remodelling and bringing up-to-date skirts made 
earlier in the year. For instance, suppose you have a plain 
black cashmere dress made for the general mourning that 
you would now wish to lighten a little in effect: have the 
seams opened and a line of light blue silk set down inside 
them, stitched to the knee; trim with a few groups of tiny 
gold buttons, and arrange the vest or the yoke tu harmonise, 
and asmart effect will be at once obtained, quite doing away 
with the mourning appearance. Buttons are a_ great 
groups of 


feature in the decoration of the new gowns; 
them in gold are very valuable in lightening effects. 


Veils are a not unimportant feature of the toilette. Most 
women think that they look their best under the light 
shadow of a gauzy covering; and, at any rate, it keeps the 
hair tidy to wear a veil. It is considered in Paris just at 
present, however, to be smarter and more complimentary 
to one’s friends to wear either no veil, or one of so fine a 
texture as to be nearly invisible. This applies to such 
occasions of intimate friendly reunion as weddings or after- 
noon parties or private concerts. For driving or for walking 
on a windy day, on the contrary, the ‘‘ voile automobile ”’ is 
added to the tailor-made gown. ‘Thisis a rather thick white 
lace veil—the lace appliqué in adeep and close border to cover 
the mouth and prevent the dust being breathed in, while a 
few small sprays of lace are scattered over the rest of the 
veil, The latest novelty is the veil embroidered with gold. 
Lines of gold or a pattern worked in tinsel-thread to form 
the border may be supplemented by spots of gold over the 
rest of the veil; or the border only may be thus adorned. 
It is rather too startling, perhaps; but still, it becomes a 
young and pretty face. Gioves, another of the important 
trifles of the toilette, are often dispensed with now for 
dinner: the huge rings that fashionable make 
it impossible to get gloves on the fingers. When they 
the most fashionable are suéde with four 
buttons. White gloves are greatly worn in the after- 
noon, in full toilette; with tailor dresses, yellow Danish 
gloves are liked. 


are 


so 


ire worn, 


Another fashion very becoming to girls that is being 
revived is to wear two long ends of trimming falling off 
the back of the hats. Black velvet ends are the most cir, 
but white lace is also very becoming. ‘The ends are 
attached to a sinall bow or rosette on the hat, and fall 
low enough at least to touch the shoulder; generally they 
ire placed to the left side, not exactly at the back. A 
pretty example is in rose-pink crépe, trimmed under the 
turned-up brim in front with a butterfly bow of black 
velvet ribbon. Round the crown, and running over on to 
a bandeau at the left side, are little ‘‘ pompon”’ roses in 
profusion—and in pink. At the back, rather to the left, 
is set another knot of black velvet ribbon, whence fall the 
two ends reaching below the shoulder. A hat in purple 
crinoline lace-straw gives me the example of the white 
lace ends. These depend from the back, falling over the 
hair, and the same white lace passes round the crown of 
the tricorn shape; which is further decorated with clusters 
of violets at the three points. It look as if the hats of this 
season must be easy to trin: just wreaths or big bunches 
of blossoms, or single large flowers, mixed or veiled with 
a little tulle, or chiffon, or lace, compose many of the 
prettiest chapeaux. Many hats, indeed, are hardly trimmed 
all. One rouw/eau of tulle is placed above another, and a 
few leaves or a bow of velvet form the entire decoration. 
But the price of this elegant simplicity seems no less 
than was that of the many-ended bows and aigrettes 


rampant by the aid of art that we wore in vesteryear. 


at 
al 


Some people are apt to forget that the back view of a 
costume is as important as the front to the spectator of the 
effect. Many a gown fits or falls badly behind which has 
an excellent effect in front. Judging by the degree to which 
both skirts and bodices are trimmed at the back here, this 
is about to become a feature of more importance than it 
has been for some time, and therefore will demand yet 
more attention. One trained black peau-de-soie gown had 
applications of black guipure closely set at the waist, and 
spreading out fan-like as they descended to nearly the end 
of the train. The bodice had a deep collar of guipure 
covering the shoulders, and the bolero was slit up in the 
centre almost to the edge of the lace, showing a swathed 
belt of gold satin; the front part of this dress was much 
less decorated. Another gown hada front breadth and train 
of flounced black Chantilly lace, with a tunic long at the 
back and shorter to the sides of taffetas in steel-grey, 
brocaded with gold pine-cones; the bodice in a plain grey 
satin, with capuchon-trimming of lace round the shoulders, 
and a yoke and ceinture of sky-blue velvet ribbon bands on 
a gold tissue fond. 


Our Illustrations show very pretty gowns in light cloth. 
The one with the skirt arranged in three flounces at the 
back is sketched in a light cloth, each flounce trimmed 
with a floral design in black glacé outlined with fine silk 
cord. ‘The corsage is strapped with bands of tucked glacé, 
between which the floral ornamentation is repeated. This 
was the dress sketched. I should like it reproduced in a 
chiné taffetas with bands of white Valenciennes lace and 
the floral ornamentation in the new cretonne flowers worked 
on with gold chain-stitching. ‘The hat sketched is white 
chiffon trimmed with gold lace. The other is a light cloth 
dress banded with tucked glacé, and having a floral design 
embroidered on the skirt. Pointed lace makes the collar 
and cuffs. The hat is of black chiffon trimmed with 
marguerites. Perhaps the most popular decoration on the 
new hats is a bunch of cherries, but all sorts of flowers are 
most beautifully imitated. 


Now, I am leaving these pleasant coasts of the Midi 
always enchanting, even in the atrocious climatic con- 
ditions of this year—to have my customary spring look 
round at Paris fashions, and soon I shall be home again to 
tell you what is finding favour in London. The Riviera 
has been very full of English people. There is an idea in 
London, I believe, that Mnglish visitors have stayed away 
from France this year for fear of being ‘‘ insulted.” 
Nobods the French nation can have shared 


1 
who knows 
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that apprehension; and, in fact, the Englisi crowd has 
been larger than usual here. During my stay, I have 
met with only two instances of what even a sensitive 
imagination could fancy to be insults to my nationality. 
In one case, I harmlessly remarked to a grim old 
Frenchwoman that a great many people in the hotel were 
English, and she replied with a concentrated ferocity of 
scowl and emphasis that my pen cannot reproduce—*‘ C’est 
dommaye!” In the instance, a wretched man 
wearing spurs was going upstairs after dark at Mentone 
railway station in front of me, and caught the sharp 
point of a spur in the pretty black passementerie on my 
grey cloth gown, and tore it. I said indignantly, as | saw 
him silently march on the moment I had torn my dress 
loose—-*‘ And you have not even the decency to beg 
pardon?” He replied, with a strong accent which was 
certainly not French, ** Non, ce west pas ma faute hse 
But perhaps he would have been equally a boor had I not 
been English. Apart from these trivial incidents, I have 
neither seen nor received any ‘‘national insults.” It is 
perfectly idle for anyone to abandon a foreign trip this 
year for fear of demonstrations of national disfavour. 


second 


Princess Maud of England, with her tall husband, 
Prince Charles of Denmark, have been walking about 
Mentone quite unattended and apparently unrecognised. 
Princess Beatrice drives often through both Monte Carlo 
and Mentone in the Empress Lugénie’s great yellow chariot. 
Our poor Princess wears the deepest mourning, and looks 
so depressed! One cannot but deeply sympathise with her in 
the great break in her life; the sad loss of the one to whom 
she unceasingly paid the double duty of a daughter and a 
subject, and in whose state and whose vast interests she 
shared constantly. She has very unfortunately slipped and 
injured her foot, which must be an unfavourable influence 
in her recovery from the shock she has sustained. The 
Duke of Cambridge has been at Cannes, where he has 
paid much kindly attention to the touching group of ow 
wounded officers who have been sent there in the hope 
that they may recruit their shattered health, many of 
them by the aid of a fund privately raised and administered 
by Lady Dudley. 


Nearly all charities and philanthropic enterprises are 
complaining of lack of funds in consequence of the war 


A LIGHT CLOTH GOWN BANDED WITH GLACE. 
demands. Lut the Zenana Mission hopefully chooses this 
moment to ask for an additional £20,000 to celebrate its 
jubilee by extending its operations. This mission sends 
trained English ladies, many of them with some medical 
andl nursing knowledge, to India, to offer at one and 
the same time material aid, general education, and Gospel 
teaching to the shut-in women of the Zenanas. The fact 
that the Zenana Mission women are pledged to make every 
effort to teach the Christian faith differentiates this 
philanthropic effort from ‘* Lady Dufferin’s Fund,” which 
is a secular medical charity pure and simple. People 
able to give any aid to the Indian women through either 
of these channels must judge for themselves whether the 
most useful and practical course to adopt is that of the 
Zenana Mission or that of Lady Pufferin’s und, and 
bestow their gifts accordingly. I ILOMENA. 
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THE SECRET OF SUCCESS—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. 
WITHOUT IT LIFR IS A SHAM. 


“A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an 
ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’’—Avams. 


EVERY HOUSEHOLD 4n>0 TRAVELLING TRUNK OUCHT TO CONTAIN A BOTTLE OF 


ENOS FRUIT SALT. 


A Simple Remedy for Preventing and Curing by Natural Means 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, Temporary Congestion arising from Alcoholic 

Beverages, Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Vomiting, Heartburn, 

Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, Thirst, Skin Eruptions, Boils, Feverish Cold with 
High Temperature and Quick Pulse, Throat Affections and Fevcrs of all kinds. 


WITHOUT SUCH A SIMPLE PRECAUTION 
THE JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED. 


/t is not too muchto say that the merits of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ have been published, tested, 
and approved, literally from Pole to Pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one 
of the most signal illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. 
6e | HAVE served for more than a quarter of a century with my regiment in the West Indies and on the West Coast of Africa, 

and have constantly used ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ I[ have always found it of the utmost use, especially during thi 
Ashantee War, under Sir Garnet Wolseley. I have been through several epidemics of yellow fever during my military career, but 


have never had an attack. This I attribute to the use of ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ which I strongly recommend, more especially to those living 


or travelling in tropical countries.’’ —(Signed) -Captain Retired Pay, West India Regiment, Spanish Town, Jamaica, April 9, 19U0. 


The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, or FEVERISH condition is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. 
It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 
CAUTION.—‘ that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have a worthless imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd.,‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 











| 


PHOSFERINE, | iensovs fii "sre. 


The Greatest of All Tonics. 


PERMANENTLY 


RELIEVES 
NEURALGCIA. 


Don't you think you have suffered long enough and quite enough from that Neuralgia? 

Is it not time you took the advice of certain of your friends and tried Phosferine ? 

Phosferine has cured worse cases than yours, and much more effec'ively than could 
the doctors’ and the various so-called neuralgia remedies. 

Phosferine affords a certain and almost immediate cure not only for Neuralgia, but 
also for Hysteria, Rheumatism, Headache, Insomnia, Melancholia, and other nerve troubles. 

Take Phosferine, and your food will then nourish and invigorate every nerve in your 
body. 

Take Phosferine, and your nerves will then be relieved of the impurities that poison 


and irritate them. Ww J ay 
Take Phosferine, and when it has dispelled your Neuralgia Pains, and restored your STRAIGHT . 28 —. - AND LOW 
nervous system to a normal, healthy condition, try to induce those of your friends that do 


not use Phosferine to give it a trial. FRONT é “y f BUST. 
ROYAL COMMANDS. 


PHOSFERINE enjoys the distinguished honour of having received commands from 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ROYAL FAMILY. | 
H.I.M. the Empress of Russia. H.I.H. the Grand Duchess Olga of Russia. 
H.M. the King of Greece. H.R.H. the Crown Princess of Roumania. SPECIAL ATTENTION TO LETTER ORDERS. 


H.M. the Queen of Roumania. H.I.H. the Grand Duchess Serge of Russia. 
H.1.M. the Dowager Empress of Russia. H.1.H. the Grand Duchess Xenia of Russia. 


And the principal Royalty and Aristocracy throughout the World. | 
Proprietors, ASHTON & PARSONS, Ltd., 17, Farringdon Road, London, F.C, PETER ROBINSON OXFORD ST 
| , LTD, : 


“ JUVENIS ” CORSET, in Fine White and Black Coutil, Real Whalebone, 25/6, 





Bottles, 1/13, 2 9,and 4/6. Post free, 1/3, 3/-,and 4/9. Sold by all Chemists, Stores, &c. The 2 9 size 
contains nearly fouw times the 11} size. 

















ECCLESIASTICAL 
NOTES. 

The Bishops of 
Winchester and 
Lichfield have left 
their dioceses for 
au after-Easter 
holiday, and the 
Bishop -elect of 
london will also be 
away from town till 
the date fixed fo1 
his enthronement. 


Canon Newbolt 
is in residence at 
St. Paul’s during 
April. Canon Lang 
Is not expected to 
take up his duties 
at the Cathedral 
until May. 
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_more than once 


broken down under 
the heavy strain of 
his work; but as 
he is only fifty-six, 
and has a naturally 
vigorous constitu- 
tion, his’ friends 
hope that a sum- 
mer’s rest will 
completely restore 
him. 


Canon Ilay 
Aitken has been 
presented by his 
friends with a 
cheque for £600 to 
meet the expenses 
of his removal to 
Norwich. Lord 
Kinnaird handed 
the cheque to 


The Archbishop 5 Canon Aitken in 
: and Mrs. ‘ : . the name of the 
l : subseribers, and 

Bishopthorpe Dean Lefroy made 
Palace for the South = , : un admirable 
of Europe, and will - ea speech, in which 
be absent during the he dwelt on Mr. 
early part of May. Aitken’s twenty- 
seven vears of 
evangelistic service. 


agan have 


Che Suffragan 
Bishops of Beverley 
dineainn “abi : ‘ ,4 - null tl * az % had hoped to secure 
; —e : ee = & ; =e : : the Bishop of 
In collating : epee ‘ London pig a gee 
the vacant Canonry Sade ar nee 
on PACE Ne , ; S 2: anniversary yu 
of Wells Cathedral, an : eR Fm ; 3 his Lordship has 
Bishop -Kennion * a 4 mA pare ae AES as ; : ax t | written that it will 
nised that the : - : - ; ee 7% _— im 9 : f 5 5 8 be impossible for 
e Bishop of the ae . ms : Fr efit : ~ gle z 2 : ‘ : eg him to accept the 
Ikland Islands = SE ; - ; c= ey em Po Se invitation for this 
would find Wells . 5 : : : year, owing to great 
a haven of rest. ‘ 2 “ ae e . e 8h, 0 F F: = ae soe : a> s ra Pig i ae 3 press of business. 
x 7 He hopesto spe ik for 
the SO iety On some 
future occasion. 


Bishop Stirling to 


15-POUNDER GUN FOR THE ROYAL FIELD ARTILLERY. 

a iced 46: Lacon: Pecpw (OTOO gear a\ Chak Gu: Wehee EK GS the sdiuen Ste DRE Gan Dc Aad UA ahedlak Papal The new Canon 
of St. Paul's has 
received a rather 
subscriptions may suffice for placing painted glass in the frigid welcome from the Church papers. Among High 
three lancet-windows on either side. Another appropriate Churchmen and Low Churchmen alike, the rule is not to 
memorial of our late beloved Sovereign will be the com- approve too heartily any Crown appointment. The Record 
ple ion of Kew Parish Church. 


observes that the choice of Canon Lang does not seem par- 
Dr. Barnardo is slowly recovering from his recent severe ticularly appropriate ‘‘outside the small group with whom 
During the last three or four vears his health has 


the disposal of Crown patronage seems how to rest. iF 


Th 
eceived with disapproval in the diocese, where clergy 
and laity agree in censuring the Bishop's choice. 

It is prop sed to place a memorial to her late Maje stv 
(Jueen Victoria in the church of St. Saviour, Southwark. 
The north transept window is filled with stained glass in 
memory of t] illness. 





THE 





COLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


Show-Roms: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (cece. ) es 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 25 TO SO PER CENT. 


, AWARDED 
THE Pere 4 THE 
GRAND | ( he? GRAND 
PRIX, | 4 ; PRIX, 
PARIS, 190C 











PAR S,1900 OLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS 
By Special Warrant of 
Appointment. 











WEDDING PRESENTS. 
THE GOLDSMITHS COMPANY'S Stock of 


Inexpensive Novelties in Silver Plate, suitable 
for Wedding Presents, is the choicest in the 
World, and is displayed in the largest and 
most conveniently arranged Show Rooms in 
Europe, comprising 112 and 110, Regent 
Street. 48 and Warwick Street, and 48, 
Glasshouse . W.. all communicating 


AWARDED 
THE CROSS 
OF THE 
LEGION OF 
HONOUR. 





Solid Silver 4-Handled 
Mether. to hold Cigarettes, 
£1 7s. 6d. 
ed Solid Silver Card 


co Case, £1 13s 


Solid Silver Folding Letter Rack and 
NEW ILLUSTRATED Pen Rest, £5 10s. 


CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 





All Goods Inspection 

| om Invited. eS Fad Silver-Mounted Velvet Bag 

| Suppli 2d at | Z cee eae , Purse, with Chain and 
a. 4 Safety Attachment, £1 10s. 





Compare \i a 2 Af 
Prices —_. —_ J 2 me SELECTIONS OF GOODS FORWARDED TO 


and se oe 7 
Quality. aeeannas is THE COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 


Manufacturers 
Cash Prices, 
. f Saving 
rou Re aaa Buua, No. 339,110. | vag poate — ( No 
orately Chased and Pierced 25 to 50 Importunity | 


-Pourri Box, ‘‘ Cavalier,” } ’ 
£1 15s. per Cent. to Purchase. | 


New Registered Design, No. 339,110. 
Elaborately Chased and Pierced Pot- 
Pourri Box, ‘‘ My Lady,” £1 15s. 


Goldsmiths Company, 
li2, Regent Street, W. 





Solid Silver Case, containing 
Gold - mounted Tube and 
Solid Silver Pierced Cake Basket, with Richly Chased 2 Quill Mouthpieces, 17s. 6d. Solid Silver Cigarette Stand and Lighter 
Border. Length, 11, in., £6 10s. Larger Size, £1 6s. 6d. on Tray, £3 7s. 6d. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, LTp., 112, REGENT STREET, 


The GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. SAVORY & SONS), late of Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company.) 


** Regent’’ Pattern. Registered No. 324,950. 
Solid Silver Heart-Shape Cabinet Frame, £1 4s. 


LONDON. W. 


Telegrams: ** Argennon, London.’’ 


Solid Silver Cabinet Photograph Frame, 
with Wirework Ornaments, £1! 7s. tid. 


Telephone, *‘ 3729." 
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~ Decorations. Furnrture. 


luxurious for lounging and _ readin,* 


a 
Stuffed all hair and covered in guvd 
LP, eC S a | tipestry, 26 15s. 
a a For many cther exclusive Specialities 


see Hamrvron & Sons’ New Book of 
Easy Chairs, post free on application. 


HAMPTON’S No. 1549, New Snaped 
EASY CHAIR, affords exceptional rest 


Hampton & Sons’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues 








= oH 


2 
= 
Pe 


contain hundreds of photographic illustrations of the latest Ge tT ae 4 = F4 Fixe a se $~N : S ‘ 
P = = ye, : K = : xs . z o~ 


Furniture, Carpets, Fabrics, &c. 


marked in plain figures ata MINIMUM PROFIT FOR CASH, Ne tS 
thus enabling intending purchasers to see that in affording - q ee 


BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, HAMPTON’S 
PRODUCTIONS REMAIN UNSURPASSED. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
BEDSTEADS 


AT ABOUT 
25 PER CENT. 


REDUCTION. 




















In consequence of the dissolution 
of the Bedstead Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hampton and Sons 
are now selling all Metal Bedsteads 
at about 25 per cent. reduction. 








SEE HAMPTON’S REVISED 
PRICE LIST, SENT FREE 


HAMPLPONS “ELFRIDA”® BEDSTEAD. ON APPLICATION. Hardwood Chimney Piece, with Carton-pierre Enrichments, complete with Overmantel 
In Fumed Oak, 3 ft., 82s. 6d. 7 ft. Sheraton Sideboard, mahogany richly inlaid... eee soe es tos eee ae eee see 
Sheraton Dining Chair, mahogany inlaid, covered in Red Horsehair Damask. A revival of an old- 


PAIl i MAI EAS y S W fashioned material that has never been surpassed for durability... oer se 
5 & = Large-winged Easy Chair, in Morocco ae bus ess ese ae nom si 








e If the Pianolo ena- 
u esti O n bles those who have 
absolutely no music- 


al knowledge to play 


W 7 the piano, of what 
ns e re interest is it to those 
° who are able to play? 








HIS is often asked, and when asked in our warerooms, generally results in the purchase 
ofa Pianola; but more often the question finds expression only in thought, and 
offers no opportunity for an answer. 


PADEREWSKI HAS A PIANOLA in his home. 
ROSENTHAL HAS ONE. 
SAUER HAS ONE. 


and only recently has ordered two more for friends in Germany, who are themselves 
eminent musical critics. This certainly disposes of the question, although it fails to give 
the reason. The reason is equally clear. : 

The Pianola increases the repertory of even THESE 
MUSICIANS from twenty-five to fifty compositions which they 
can play in concert form, to practically everything they may 
desire to play... It tNcREASEsS the repertory of every skilled 
musician, and GIVES a repertory to the novice 

The Pianola does not mar the piano, as it may be moved up 
to or away from the keyboard at will. 

The Pianola does not mar the playing, as artistic taste 
receives full opportunity for expression, to which the player 
can give his undivided attention. 

The Pianola offers relaxation from the technical and enjoy- 
ment of the musical. 

It is true, since the player controls the expression, the great 
musician obtains a more artistic result from the Pianola than 
the novice, because he is more critical, but in this very point 
lies the secret of the Pianola’s fascination. 

The player, whoever he may be, gives his own individuality 
to his rendition. 

This causes the musical taste to develop, and it is not long 
before the veriest novice finds his own playing preferable 
to many of the pianistic efforts in the average concert. 

Expression-marks appear on the music as it unrolls, for the guidance of those who may 
be unfamiliar with the selection. 

In this article there has been little attempt to explain how the Pianola is operated, the 
principal object being to show the desirability of the Pianola for every one who owns a 
piano, whether he be skilled in its use or not. 

We shall be pleased to mail a complete description of the instrument upon request, 
although we urge all who have the opportunity to hear the Pianola for themselves. 

Can be bought by instalments if desired. Send for Catalogue H. 


PRICE &65. 


The ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY 


, fo 225 REGENT STREET, LONDON, wW. 
‘ J r ee: THE PIANOLA IS SOLD AT NO OTHER ADDRESS IN LONDON. 


THE FIRST MESSAGE FROM MARS. 


Kee | 


Pianola being placed in position 
to play Upright Piano. 
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FHE CAPTURED BOER “CAPITAL.” ART NOTES. ‘Sir Isumbras at the Ford,” ‘* Ferdinand lured by Ariel,” 
Pietersburg, which General Plumer captured by a dashing Lhe foreshadowings of a great man’s genius, in whatever si Mariana, » : he Order of Release, ** The Black Bruns- 
inovement on March 8, was another of the shifting line it inay be destined to show itself, excite interest as wicker and ** ‘The LLuguenot,”” * fhe Eve of St. Agnes, 
‘capitals ” of what remains of the Boer authority well as curiosity ; and the interest is all the greater when and a few others, he made sketches ; but they are, for the 
under Mr. Schalk Bureer. It lies 180 miles north- the man himself is one who has lived among us. It is mnost part, notes or ideas apparently jotted down on the 
d by the rather the memories they evoke of the man and of his work spur of the moment. 
than their special excellence which will make the exhibition The pencil study of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who figures 
: * is more care- 


east of Pretoria, with which if was cennect 
Pretoria - Pietersburz Railway, and for me time 
] the base of supplies for the commandoes of Sir John Millais’ early drawings, now brought together in the picture of ** Lorenzo and Isabella,’ 
well - equipped at the Fine Art Society's Gallery, attractive. We have fully finished, as is also that for * Ophelia.” After 1854 
mills have been constantly at work grinding meahes and lieve the first fruits of the future artist dating back to his the studies are very rare, but there are many fanciful 


It was occupied last October by the eighth year, showing that even then he had read something sketches, and studics of children, dogs, and notes cf 
travel, which 


retreat from ; show how lis 
Machadodorp. ¢ uttention Was 
[The enemy ' TT Lae attracted by 
took with : fl we; external ob- 
them guns a jects, and how 
md a con- = ready he was 
ierabie store P to seize upon 
ammu- : ; Fyy ' types or 
and ‘ / scenes, which 
> rem- ‘ S Pei he su b- 
of the ' ‘ i seque ntly 
State = . adupted cor 
freasury In a } : . i f= : abandoned. 
: } > From the 
latter category 
we get some 
idea of the 
pictures which 
he neve. 
painted, wlile 
from 
former we cul 
guther some 
ulenoft Millais’ 
sense ol 
humour. Two 
of his finished 
works, ‘Sir 
Isumbras iat 
the Tord” 
one of Jus best 
works of the 
ik Ty Pre-Raphaelite period—and “Cymon and Iphigenia,” 


has been 
still in the field. At Pietersburg two 


wheat for the troops. 
Boers in their 














PIETERSBURG, THE BOER “* CAPITAL,’ CAPTURED BY COLONEL PLUMER. 
By} $8 of ** South A ’ 


it Shakspere’s characters, and had bee: 
I 


led 120 mi 


abo sti 
Ifogarth’s drawings; while‘: The Méléein the Banqueting are added to the collection, and are useful as showing 


Hall” and the scene from *‘* Peveril of the Peak’ be how his taste or judgment modified his first thouwlits. 
oil 1 


ss to his having read and been inspired by only one sketch which we think might with 
Walter Seott before he lia eached his teens. Coming advantage have been omitted from the collection, as a 
idence that, while studies ‘ of feeling, although some may think that it 

to teach him strength and hould have found a place in such a biographical record 

] l ] What one traces with the 

th dy decline of imaginative 

equally steady rise of ( lumonpliae 

ted by the later designs for the Parables 


reasonably anticipated, for 


period; and even of this only a few remain, prin The exhibition of the Society of British Artists 1s 


for illustrations for Ze Geri. always more interesting when not limited to the works 
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dont love amythmg better thom one of Ogdens Guinen-Gold. ” 
yes I do-J fowe two! 
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Has a sale larger than the combined 
sales of any other three soaps. 


Goes a long way, needs no rubbing, 
makes lather quickly, 


The BEST of all soaps for the 
faundry. Used everywhere in 
palace and in cot. 


IF YOU WISH FOR LESS LABOUR, MORE COMFORT, AND 
GREATER EASE DURING THE NEW CENTURY, BEGIN IT 
BY USING 


Sunlight Soap 


THE GREAT LABOUR-SAVER, AND THE PUREST SOAP MADE. 


Saves labour, saves wear and tear 
in the linen. 


Saves boiling the clothes, does not 
injure the skin. 


Saves the housewife’s health and— 
her temper. 


THE PST SOAP in the WORLD. 


For part culars respecting the Puotographic En!argement Scheme, apply to LEVER BROTHERS, Lti., PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE, marking the word “ PEOTO” in lefi-hand corner of envelope. 





of Societarians. Rivalry with outsiders seems 
to stimulate the latter to better work than com- 
petition with each other, and out of nearly five 
hundred paintings in oils and water-colours, it 
would be strange if one did not come across 
something to one’s taste. There is another 
peculiarity about the ‘‘ British Artists.” They 
have a happy knack of relegating to the stair- 
case and vestibule some of the cleverest and 
most original of their body. This year it is 
Mr. Tom Browne who earns this distinction by 
nearly thirty studies of street-life at home and 
ubroad, an interesting medley which is sup- 
ported by Mr. Sylvester Stannard’s nine efforts 
to represent ‘* Nature’s Moods.” 


In the Central Gallery Mr. J. J. Shannon's 
full-length portrait of Mrs. Harold Burke prac- 
tically throws into the background all the rest 
of the contributions —a fatal instance of the 
use of the ‘‘ purple patch,” which in this case 
must be interpreted as a figured white silk dress, 
setting off to full advantuge a bright eager face, 
painted with the author's accustomed brio and 
vigour. Mr. Sheard’s large canvas, ‘‘The Outcast,” 
seems intended to show the pictorial beauties of 
lilac-tinted snow under a warm evening glow, 
the pathetic element being thrown quite into 
the background ; whilst the light in the cottage 
window cannot be justified upon grounds of strict 
economy. Mr. Vincent Yglesias’ rendering of 
Early Spring”’ is a less ambitious, and, on the 
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on the child and ‘‘The Rabbit-Hutch,” but 








the strong contrast of light and _ shadow 
somewhat spoils the decorative effect of the 
picture. Another picture which deserves special 
notice is Mr. W. Blundell Thompson’s ‘ Life 
Class,” in which the tones and values of both 
model and students are carefully worked out, 
but it was a pity to introduce the figure sug- 
gestive of a ‘*‘ Peeping Tom.” ‘The President, 
Sir Wyke Bayliss, is, as usual, represented by 
a glorified cathedral-interior, and this year has 
selected Louvain as the object of polychromatic, 
nebulous treatment. 

















It is, however, to the smaller and _ less 
obtrusive canvases that one generally turns at 
this exhibition for signs of promise among the 
rising artists. Of these there is an unusually 
fair show, but it is impossible in the limits 
of our space to do more than mention them. 
Mr. Fitzmarshall’s ‘* Poacher’s Dog ” is cleverly 
drawn and the pheasant well painted. Mr. 








“SUNLIGHT” COTTAGES 


In view of the attention which is being given to the housing of the working classes, it is 


AT THE 


J. H. Bentley’s ‘* Portrait of a Gentleman” 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, GLASGOW. (query, Mr. Arnold-Forster) is bright; that by 


Mr. J. J. Alsop of a young girl is vivacious; 


inte.esting to note that two cottages are being erected in the grounds of the Exhibition that of the lady in ‘‘ The Morning Bath” (her 
which illustrate the class of bu ldings which Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, of ** Sunlight anor) is good in pose and colour. Mr. 


Soap”’ 


tame, build for their workpeople. 


The accommodation is excellent, and includes in 
every house a bath-room, in addition to the usual sleeping and living rooms. Added to these Arthur 


tyle has succeeded in giving a touch 


internal comfort~, the houses have a most picturesque appearance. of weirdness to ‘‘ The House on the Marsh,” 


‘Snow in 


whole, a 


more successful effort; but the trees at that season have 


without destroying the real landscape effect; 


lost the russet tones of autumn. Mr. Graham Robertson while in his ‘‘Summer Days on Sutherland Shores” 
does right in attempting to deal with the difficulties of he has caught the bright but varied colours of the 


patches of light as they fall through the leaves and flowers clear Northern sky. 

















TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 








SCRUBB'S 


‘ruin AMMONIA 
FLUID 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 

Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquite Bites. Invigorating in Hot Climates. 


Restores the Colour to Carpets. 


eal 





Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 


Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 





Price Is. per Bottle. 


Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 





SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON, 5S.E. 








FREE WHEELING 


X Frames for both sexes, ( onstruction. Nickelling on Copper, Liquid 
Brazing, etc., are uusiraced and described in :ne 


— 
BOOK which “The Cyclist” savs is“ interesting, comprehensive, 
and convincing.” and should Le studied before buving ANY Cycle. 
FREE from London Depot, 41, Holborn Viaduct, “Raleigh” Avents in 
all Towns or post free from The Raleigh Cycle Co., Ld., Nottingham. 














TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pains, 
eures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea, 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 1id. per Bottle. 

















Jas. Hennessy & Co.’s 

Brandy has the largest 

sale in the World, It 
is Genuine Brandy. 


Be 


€ 


eee 


Om ee 
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THE BEST NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 


Preferred by Mfedical Mfen to all other 
Aperients. 


It is the Safest, the Best Known, and the most 
Trustworthy remedy for 


CONSTIPATION. 


Average Dose: A wineglassful before 
breakfast, either pure or diluted with a 
similar quantity of hot or cold water. 

For Children: Half the above quan= 
tity. 





Professor D. LAMBL, of Warsaw, 
Professor of Clinical Medicine at the 
ie ~¢ University, writes— 
YAD! Spr” . a 
NATURAL “Hunyadi Janos Bitter Water, 
iminere! Water besides being an excellent general 
F , aperient, has proved specially effica= 
ndreas Saylrt.ner Budape' cious in the treatment of chronic con= 
stipation, venous obstruction and con= 
gestion, heemorrhoids and obesity.’’ 


| , 
S33 





Note the NAME, MEDALLION, 
and the RED CENTRE PART on the 
Label. 


CAUTION.—Every bottle bears the signature of the Proprietor, 
ANDREAS SAXLEHNER, on the Label. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, Low. 


WATCH, CLOCK, & JEWELLERY MANUFACTURERS. 
By Special Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen, 


ENGAGEMENT RINGS, BRIDESMAIDS’ PRESENTS, ano 


hes: Gs» NEW YEAR GIFTS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Rap Sapphires and _aqqqqqqen Onin GCSES OP 
} ay tT _———J Special attention is called to this Department. The 
AG HDS Stock having been considerably increased by a 

ie . RET new and elegant assortment 
cee an LS }} of the most exquisite designs, 

£12, mounted in 

diamonds & 
other pre- 
ious stones. 





Ruby aca 
Diameon's, 


£20 £10 “ae 


Gold Keyless Minute Chronograph, in 18-ct. Gold Case, 
etrong Crystal Glass, and perfectly accurate as a time- 
keeper. This watch registers the minutes, seconds, and 
fifths of asecond. From £20, £25, to £60 ey: ane 
Ditto, in Silver, from £5, £8, £10, to £35. Ditto, in Silver, £5, 


Lady’s Guld heyless 
Lever, pertect for Time, 


): 








OHN BENNETT 


6S CnesPswwe Ec 


SILVER WATCHES from £2. CLOCKS. 
GOLD WATCHES from £5. THE FINEST 


STOCK IN LONDON 
GOLD CHAINS AT PRICES 
LOWER THAN 


At Manufacturers’ Prices. 
EVER. 


























| $5, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. ait Ghrpgareiet, syeciahy adaed fora Chana 


and Rough Wear. Ditto, in Silver, £1 








The beauty of Silver, Plate, and 
Brasses, is entirely dependent 


on the brilliance of their *S ¥) ° 
Polish, and it is of the utmost A ei 
importance that these govds . Ty 





The Globe Furniture Polish is 
the equal of the Globe Metal 
Polish, for its specific purpose, 
and still remains uneclipsed for 
imparting an incredibly brilliant 





purpose than Globe Metal 


and produce a _ mirror-like 
surface without the slightest 
exertion. 











Raimes & Co., 


SS ) 
should be treated with a really 
good polish or paste. There FURN ITU RE of Furniture, Papier Maché, 
is nothing better for the Patent Leather, Varnished and 
Enamelled Goods, &c. These 


Polish or Plate Powder, both iP- ’ ¥ : 
of which are magical in effect age a ’ WF VS, Grocers, or Stores, at prices to 


and lasting polish to all kinds 


Polishes are obtainable at all 


suit everybody. RAIMES & CO., 
Stockton-on-Tees, and Bow, 
London, E. 











Stockton-on-Tees, and Bow, London, E. 








EVEN on A RAINY DAY 


You can take Snapshots with your Kodak if you get it fitted 
with one of the famous 


The New Folding Pocket Kodak 3, size of picture 
4} inch by 5} inch (quarter plate), fitted with a Goerz 
Double Anastigmat and a Unicum Shutter, giving 
automatically exposures from 1 to 1/1000 second, is 
unquestionably the finest Pocket Camera in the Market. 





Obtainable from any good Photographic Dealer, 
Price £10 217s. Gd. 


A Splendidly Illustrated Price List will be sent free on 
upplication if this paper is mentioned, by ‘THe Lonpon 
ies STEREOSCOPIC AND PuotToGcrapuic Co., Lrp., 106 & 108, 
No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, with Regent Street, W. 
Unicum Shutter. OR BY 


C. P. GOERZ, 4 & 5, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. >°nyine* 

















Se 


3 PIONEER 


CIGARETTES 
REIGN 


OVER ALL OTHERS. 

















\ @> PER PACKET 
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- We? Romer... 
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WILLS AND - REOUESTS. 

The will ‘dated Aug. 12, 1895), with a codicil (dated 
Cet. 1] . of Mr. David . Mickle 
ham, Surrey, and 1, Wood xtre LCL, who died on 
Jan. 9 was proved on April 8 by George Evans, the tuition: % . 
brother, Frank Stuther Jackson, and James Wilson, the the Blind, the City of 
rs, the value of the estate being £218S.488. The Ifospital of London 
iuity of £3000, and the use, for life, Hospital for Sick Children, 
the furniture and household effects (ireat Ormond Street 
£500 each ts his brother George Cornwall (Purfleet), the 
nk Stuther Jackson: certain furniture and Sick Children (Lauriston 
of £50 to his sister Sarah Elizabeth Llovd: Hospital Birming sham), 

£50 each to his sisters Emily, Annie, and mingham), the Tree 
- oF nuity of £100 to John Boyce: and mingham), the General 
um to Jar nes Wilson, shall act as Edgbaston), the 
residue of his property he leaves, upon (Edgbaston), the 
two daughters Mrs. Marian Tomkins and Sanatorium, the 
es Birmingham), the 
{raining Institut 
Hospital and Dispensary, 
Asvlum, the 


for the Prevention of 
St. Mary's Hospital 
il yspital Caledonian Road 
of | ‘ruelty to Animals, and 


1“4s 


while he 


late pea l 3, ISTS), with a codicil (dated sonal 
ft Miss Hannah Ilarvie, of 19, Lansdown 

ltenham, who died on Feb. 28, was proved it . 
District Reeiens on March 20 by Donddmsia of England Sanatorium 
I, : tors, the value of the estate being 
£1 i 10 0) 52, he testatrix gives £5000 each to the Cancer 
“ il (Fulham Road), the British Home for Inew 
pl m ] osp ital for Consumption and Dis 

of the Cl il N: itional Hospital for Consumption 
and Diseas« 1e Chest (Ventnor), _ Roval Blind The will (dated 
Asylum and Schoo idinburgh), and the Scottish $ and 17, 


Chest (Bournemouth). 
about £10,000, she 
Mrs. Mary Ann Doug 


to her children. 


1) 
‘ables 
- rlas, 


‘ases 


> 


ety 1S95, 





Cruelty to 
Paddington) 
), the S« 
the National 
and £1000 each to the 
London 
Leicester 
the ITospital for Sick Children 
. the School Ship Society, the 
Royal 
Lane, 
the (Queen's 
Lfospital for 


Institution for the 
Birmingham and 
Protestant 
Birmingham 
Nurses, the 
the Cheltenham Female Orphan ip 
Greenock Hospital and In . : 
West: 
National Sanatorium for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Subject to legacies 
leaves the residue of her 
or in the event «of he 


July 23, 1892), 


Dec., 


of Mr. James IIfenry Porteus 
Nowton Court, Nowton, Suffolk, 
borough of Bury St. Edmunds, 
vas proved on April 4 by Donald 
John Munro and Algernon Beckford Bevan, two of the 
executors, the value of the estate being £73,148. ‘The 
testator devises all his real estate to his nephew Orbell 
Henry Oakes, for life, with remainder to his first and 
other according to seniority in tail male, but this 
devise to his nephew is to be upon the condition that he 
re-settles the whole of the family estates within eighteen 
months of the testator’s death. Ile £15,500 
each, upon trust, for his nephews Reginald Oakes and the 
Rev. Leilby Porteus Qakes; £500 and an annuity of £160 
to his valet, Johann Fritz Méres; £700 and an annuity 
£25 to his eardener, Frederick Uneless; and a few 
legacies. ‘The residue of his property is to follow 
sts of his real estate. 


» will (dated Jan. 14, 1899) of Mr. Robert Stockil, 
of Doneaster, who died en Pee. 18, has been proved 
by Richard Eeroyd Clark, James William Hainsworth, and 
John Bull, the executors, the value of the estate being 
£67,609. The testator gives £5000, upon trust, for pro- 
moting the interests and welfare of the l!oneaster Grammar 
School; £1000, upon trust, for the repr of the outside of 
St. George’s Church, Doncaster; £500 to the Doncaster 
Free Library, to be laid out in the acquisition of high-class 
literature; £300 to the Railway Benevolent Institution ; 
and £200 each to the Doncaster General Infirmary and 


£2000 each to 1399, 
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MEDALS. O ge! 7 ——— —__———— 
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—Tne Lancer. —Pyr Henry Cuavasse, F.R.C.S.E., &e. 
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“A PERFECT Food for Infants." “sds. ss 


Used in the RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. 


GOLD MEDAL 


ctiameng oS B@; me =e AWARDED WOMAN’S EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1900. 
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Only A, FAU LK NER (Manufacturing 
Address: ) KIMBERLEY HOUSE, 98, THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


SPECIAL TO MOTHERS. |i the directions given on each tin are followed, 


the infantile system may be regulated without the aid of medicine. 











Dispensary and to the Yorkshire Institution for the 
Instruction of Deaf and Dumb Children. He further 
gives £1000 each to James Edward Hindle, John Bull, 
Charles William Tindall, and John Wheatley Tindall ; 
£1000 between Mary Ann Coleby and her ery I rank 
Coleby ; £2000 to Rebecca Skipper; the income for life of 
£2000 to his sister Eleanor Stockil ; £500 and the income 
of £10,000 to Mary Stockil; and other legacies. The residue 
of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his brother 
Charles for life, and then between the children of his 
cousin John Stockil. 

The will (dated Oct. 31, 1899) of Mr. Restel Ratsey 
Sevis, of Manor Hill, Birkenhead, who died on Feb. 10, 
was proved on March 19 at the Chester District Registry 
by Mrs. Jane Bevis, the widow, Restel Ratsey Bevis, the 
son, Gertrude Rosa Bevis, the daughter, and Hugh James 
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£66,476. The testator gives £4000 each to his daughters 
Annie Jane Aspinull, Rhoda Dagmar Richardson, Hilda 
LBretherton, Katherine Dickson, and Ada Louisa Keer; 
£1000 to his daughter Mary Stansmore Nutting; £1000 
to his son Restel Ratsey Bevis; £4000 to his son Guy 
Bevis ; and £6000 each ‘to his daughters Ethel, Gertrude 

tosa, and Eva Verona. The residue of his property he 
leaves to his wife. 

The will (dated Dec. 29, 1885), with two codicils (dated 
Aug. 11, 1890, and Sept. 10, 1891), of Mr. William 
Rowntree, J.P., of Westwood Villa, Westwood, Scar- 
borough, who died on Jan. 26, was proved on March 19 
at the York District Registry by Mrs. Mary Stickney 
Rowntree, the widow, and William Stickney Rowntree and 
James Henry Rowntree, the sons, the executors, the value 
of the estate being £58,027 16s. 1d. ‘The testator gives a 


effects, and £1000 per annum to his wife; and there are 
gifts to his sons and sister. ‘The residue of his gg he 
leaves, upon trust, to pay the income thereof to his sons 
during the life of his wife, and at her death for all his 
children in equal shares. 

The will (dated July 27, 1894) of Mr. Charles James 
Churcher, of 303, Walworth Road, who died on Jan. 31, 
was proy ed on March 5 by Charles James Churcher, the 
son, one of the executors, the value of the estate being 

£21,318. ‘The testator bequeaths £500 to his wife; £750 
to his daughter Florence ; £500 each to his sons Charles 
James and Thomas Gillard, and to his daughter Ellen 
Flowers; £100 each to his son-in-law Robert lowers 
and his daughters-in-law Maggie and Emily; and his 
leasehold shop and business and stock-in-trade to his son 
Charles James. The residue of his property he leaves to 
his wife. 


policy of insurance on his life, his furniture and household 
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“LONDON BRIGADE” HAND FIRE PUMP. 
Price complete, £5 5s. 

2540 out of 4199 Fires in London in one year alone 
were gray by the “London Brigade” Hand 
Pump. CALL AND SEE IN ACTION. 
MERRYWEATHERS, Ltd., 63, Long Acre, London, W.C 
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TnUwAS OETZMANN & CO.) 
PIaAnos. 
Unequalled for Quali‘y and-Price. «<1 to £100. 
For Sale, Hire, or Three Years’ m. 
Latest Models by BEC STEIN, BROADWOOD, COLLARD & IBACH. 


Value in Secc wd Pianos. 


THOMAS OETZMANN & CO., Oniy Address, 27, Baker St., W. 


CYCLES. 


FOUR DISTINCT GRADES! 
INCLUDING EVERY DESIRABLE SPECIALITY!! 
AT PRICES TO SUIT EVERYONE!!! 


Catalogue, also Descriptive Booklet on 
Cycling, free on application to } 


HUMBER, Ltd., 32, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C. 
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Price ONE SHILLING 
that has secured for itself in America, where it was founded in 1899, the 
THIS MAGAZINE most phenomenal success known tu the publishing world, presents itself 
* in this number to the British public, and with confidence awaits the verdict. 


. e 
The SECRET of its SUCCESS is THREEFOLD: 

First : Its motive is to Amuse rather than to Instruct. All the world, tired with the pressure of modern 
life, looks for entertainment and amusement in the hour given to reading. 

Second: It has secured tne very brightest, strongest, and most up-to-date writers of the period, not only 
from the fiel of literature, but from the ranks of the best society in Europe and-America. They are smart, 
they are of the smart set; and their work has the tone, style, atmosphere of the first social circles. 

Third :, It is the handsomest and most artistic magazine ever printed. 


is a decided departure from the practically stereotyped character of current magazines. 

and you will understand what this means. 

SOME OF ITS Comepe re 
Ballad of Temptation. 
Calculated Cares 
A Monarch ofa Small Survey 
‘The Quest of Paradise. 
Ups and Downs of the Browns 
Sir Leicester's Blind Pool. 
‘The Golden Butterfly. 

of Suleima. ‘The Blue Pincushion. 


NOTHING BUT LITERATURE OF THE BRIGHT SCHOOL 


THE SMART SET numbers among its contributors the Countess of Warwick, Edgar Saltus, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, Barry Pain, Mrs. Poultney Bigelow, Edgar Fawcett, Eden Phillpotts. Lady Jeune, Arabelle 
Kenealy, Helen Milecete, Julian Hawthorne, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Gertrude Atherton, Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Bliss C irman, Anthony Savelli,-Mrs.-Reginald De Koven, Caroline Duer, Allen Upward, Lloyd Osbourne, Claude 
Girardeau, Otono Watanna, Blanche Cerf, Xanro 
SOLD BY ALL NEWSACENTS AND BOOKSELLERS IN CREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Publishing Office of THE SMART SET, 90-93, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Life Subseription of - 5 5 O per Annum. 


ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : Messrs. Banciay and Co., Ltd.. Lombard St. 
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G.E. LEWIS’S RIFLES. 


HONOURS, PARIS, 1878; SYDNEY, 1879; MELBOURNE, 
CALCUTTA, 1884. 
RIFLE CLUBS~—Lee Metford, Lee Enfield, Mannlicher 
or Mauser Rifles, from £6. 
Stevens: 22 and 25, 30s., 42s., and 60s. Remington: 
20s. Cartridges: Is. 3d., 1s. 6d., and 18. 9d. per 100. 


<\ EXPRESS. RIFLES. 
R, HENRY OR METFOR, 
RIFLING 


TRRO 


22, 128.64 ard 
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TRAJECTORY © GREAT ACCURACY 


ee for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 10 bor es, 
m to &# guineas; Vonble-tarrel Express 
, from 12 guineas. Singles from 8 guineas. 
). LEWIS'S Stock of Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers is the largest 
2 Emp ire. Send six stamps Catalogue of finished stock. 
he she oting and endurance of our Guns aud Rift les is second to 
none Buy direct and save dealers’ profits. 


G. E. . LEWIS, | GUN MAKER, BIRMINCHAM. 


ASTH MA CURE 


Difficulty in Expectoration, Asthma, Nervous Coughs, 
Catarrh, ' Sleeplessness, and Oppression immediately 
relieved by these Ciagaretres. All Chemists, or Post Free, 
1s. 94. WILCOX & CO., 49, Haymarket, London, 8.W. 
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Knife Polish 


he Original Prepafation for Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery 
and all Steel, [ron, Brass and Copper articles. Sold in Canisters 
at 34.. 6d., & Is., by Grocers, Ironmongers, Oilmen, &c. 
Wellington Emery and Black Lead Mills, London, S.E, 





